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PLEASE MAKE 
MY DADDY 
WELL 


J ; 


. a 
“ ‘ we : “NS A\ . 
Mom says he is not in Korea any more. So I thought NY 


he would come home to us. But now Mom says he is in a 
Navy hospital and he needs blood to get well. I wanted Ww 
to help, but they can’t take my blood till I am 18. Please 
give my Dad some blood so he will come home to us ARMED FORCES 
soon.” 

Our Armed Forces require 300,000 pints of blood every BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 
month to save the lives of wounded men in hospitals in 
Korea, Japan and the U_ S., and to rebuild reserves that 


could be wiped out in a single national disaster. The need CALL YOUR 


has never been greater. Make your appointment for a 


blood donation today. And keep it for the sake of thou- RED CROSS TO DAY! 


sands of men whose lives still depend upon you. 














x) WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT PINT OF BLOOD YOU WERE GOING TO GIVE? 


rma 








“The USA and the World” 


Who would have thought that my let- 
ter would start such a landslide! The 
thorough and detailed answers to my 
questions surpass my greatest hopes 
The result of your survey is not very 
encouraging, but we should not forget 
that progress has always been slow but 
inevitable. “Mrs. X” 

Your July issue, in my estimation, is 
timely and a masterpiece of editing. I 
hope that you follow through with ideas 
that can be put into practical operation 
so that the ideal embodied in the UN 
will find new life to propel it success- 
fully into the future. An academic in- 
terest isn’t enough to do the job. 
Sherman, Texas E. C. Scuuttz 

“The USA and the World” is the most 
illuminating and informing issue you 
have ever published. Every article has 
unusual value and significance. I won- 
der if Ambassador Gross (“A Scapegoat 
Called UN”) is not living in the clouds. 
For example, he remarks that the people 
of the US have a “conviction that the 
greatest force in the world is moral 
force.” Either we do not believe any 
such thing, or else our policy experts 
believe something else (raw power, not 
moral force) and are subverting the 
American people by leading us in the 
opposite direction. Also, Mr. Gross 
capitalizes “Free World” as if it were 
an entity, a specific place like “United 
States.” 
of what he thinks comprises this “Free 
World.” What about Spain, Tunisia, 


Union of South Africa—and our own 


l would like to see a listing 


State Department’s iron curtain on visas 
for foreign travel? 
{thol, Mass. (Rev.) CLARENCE F. Avey 


| am curious to know whether, in pre- 
paring the special July issue, you 
wholly ignored the Christian Church. 
... 1] suspect that you might have gotten 


a more liberal, internationally minded 
judgment had you gone to this source. 
Before you tell me, | am aware that the 
Chureh is not single on this problem 
either. But one of the strongest influ- 
ences inviting people to think in world- 
wide terms has been the Church with 
its concern for other peoples and_ its 
long-range efforts to help them help 
themselves. Certainly living together 
and working together does not grow out 
of self-interest, or fear of communism, 
or achieving a better standard of bath- 
tubs. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Ministers were polled along with other 


(Rev.) Henry G. Bupp 


opinion-leaders in UNW’s special sur- 
vey of American thought on foreign 
policy. Rev. Budd is right: they are 
more internationally minded, though 


comprising a minority voice.—Ed. 


I read the article “Pitfalls of Public 
Opinion” (UNW July °52) with great 
interest. I was glad to have author 
Edward L. Bernays state that an an- 
swer of “yes” or “no” to a question in 
a poll does not indicate any knowledge. 
I know for a fact that not infrequently 
the very people who answer “don’t 
know” are the ones who know enough 
to be aware of the complexity of an 
issue and therefore reluctant to commit 
themselves to a flat “yes” or “no.” 

New York, N. Y. 
Hans Simons, President 


The New School for Social Research 


The July issue of UN World (“The 
USA and the World”) is so good that 
I'll be passing it around until its worn 
especially in 
this black belt of the Chicago Tribune 


is for more people to read it. I wish 


out. The crying need 


every regent of every DAR chapter 
could be on your mailing list, for they 
seem to believe that one can’t love the 
United States and be “for” the United 


Nations. The need for enlightened 











UN Fountain 
of Youth 


A permanent symbol of the faith 
of the children of the United States 
in the United Nations is now part 
of the UN Headquarters, 

A beautiful fountain, made pos- 
sible by the contributions ef young- 
sters of the country and its terri- 
tories, is this constant reminder to 
all who set foot on the UN terri- 
tory. Containing sprays of varying 
heights, the fountain is set in a pool 
—approximately 100 feet in diam 
eter—covered with a wave pattern 
of symmetrical black and white 
bands of pebbles, each band sepa- 
rated by a four-inch-high curb. 
Specially designed lights will il- 
luminate the sprays at night. 

Miss Joy Price, Seattle, Wash- 
ington high school girl, unveiled a 
plaque for the fountain at cere- 
monies attended by high UN and 
US officials. 


United Nations delegates, appear- 


In an open memo to 


ing in the United Nations Bulle- 
tin, the young lady expressed the 
hope of youth that the fountain 
would remind ‘of our eternal faith 
in the United Nations as you pass 
it daily before the Secretariat Build- 
ing.” 

UN Acting Secretary-General 
G. Georges-Picot, US Ambassador 
Ernest A. Gross, and Mrs. Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt took part in the 
ceremonies. Fifty-three Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, wearing blue and 
white shoulder sashes inscribed with 
the states and territories from 
which the money for the gift came, 
encircled the fountain during the 
dedication program. Mrs, Sherman 
Adams, wife of the Governor of 


New Hampshire, presented the 
fountain to M. Picot on behalf of 


the Committee of Governors’ 
Wives and the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, who 
guided the children in their efforts 


for funds. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS, Inc. 


45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Station Square at 71st Ave. 
Forest Hills Gardens, L. 1. 
BOvlevard 8-1900 
17 min. from Manhation by subway, L./.2.R., auto. 
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TAURANT 


a rendezvous near the U. N. 


LUNCH + COCKTAILS DINNER 


MPERIALE | 


Open Sunday 5 P. M 
MU 3-5087 
322 E. 44 St. 
Closed Saturdays 


a 
air Cond. FRENCH CUISINE 
DINNER 
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in NEW YORK It’s the 
BEEKMAN TOWER 
HOTEL 


49th STREET and Ist AVENUE 

Commanding beautiful views of East 

River, entire City and New U.N. 
Headquarters 


Daily from $3.25 @ $6.50 double 
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. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


patriotism is certainly great. Thank 
you again. 
Lincoln, Illinois (Mrs.) Renie Harris 
Here in isolationist Illinois the voter 
has next to no opportunity to get a lib- 
eral viewpoint. He must accept the dan- 
gerous Chicago Tribune \est he be 
thought a “UNer.” UN World is like 
a breath of spring infiltrating the win- 
ter stench of I}linoisian isolationism 


Thanks 


(Name & address withheld on request) 


for such a fine magazine. 


UN World has impressed us to the 
extent that we would like to use it in 


a continuing series of quarter-hour 
radio programs on this noncommercial, 
radio station. 

B. Kenpaty Crant 


Radio Station WDUQ 


community 


Director, 


July 1952 
finest issues of any magazine published 


issue superb—one of the 
in the past ten years. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Harvey L. Epwarps 


On the Rack 

“Monday Morn- 
ing”—the official ministerial organ of 
United 
has been running an 


For several years, 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
States of America 
increasingly popular department called 
“The Magazine Rack,” made up of 
articles that appear in a number of out 
standing secular magazines. UN World 
is one of those magazines. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Currorp G, Pottock, Editor 


Monday Morning 


Slanted and Square 

Your 
is excellent. But the article by Stephen 
Taylor, M.D. (“I Was Sick and Ye 
Comforted Me”) is a_ highly 


and partial presentation of socialized 


June medical issue as a whole 


slanted 
medicine. I regret that you did not see 
fit to 
presentation of medicine 


present an equally extensive 
under a free 
enterprise system. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ernest B. Howarp, M.D. 
Asst. Secretary 


American Medical Association 


I would like to congratulate you upon 
Way” 
Seid 


the article “The Continental 
(UNW June °52) by Paul-Emile 
mann. It is so very fine that the article 
by Stephen Taylor with its propaganda 
slant seems damned by comparison. 


Sarasota, Fla. (Mrs.) Janet M. Bet 


Who’s Complaining? 


That cab driver who earns $70 a 


week and has to “put up” with a table 


model television set (“Telling the 
World.” UNW July °52) burns me up. 
What is he complaining about? We 
have a floor model radio we ve been 
nursing along for eleven years. 


Salinas, Cal. Mrs. Louis Azevepo 


Viva UN! 
Many of us who do know of the good 
by the UN and 


that it is our one big hope for prevent 


that is done realize 
ing war feel worried and frustrated be- 
cause the UN has no power to act. 
powerful UN 
Until then, 
accomplishments. 


\ more would erase 


skepticism, more publicity 

should be given its 

Arlington, N. J. 
(Mrs.) Maupe M. 


TOWNEND 


The United Nations to me is the one 
hope for our confused world: it is the 
one place where nations, big and small, 
can meet to talk over their differences 
of opinion, their problems, their plans: 
and it is much more than that. It is a 
long-delayed realization that wars set 
tle no problems only increase them 
Other means must be employed to re 
unrest 


move the breeder of war: the 


that stems from hunger, poverty and 


ignorance. Failing this, newer and more 
hideous means of making war may end 
what we so mistakenly call our “civil- 
ization.” 

We women all over the world try to 
bring up our children to like and re 
teach them that killing 


and injuring others is a crime punish 


spect others; 
able by law. Then suddenly, by some 
queer quirk that we never understand, 
we find ourselves at war. No one seems 
to want war, or so they say, and yet, 


we haven't throughout the centuries 
devised the means to prevent it. 

The United Nations can be that 
means. It isn’t a world government. It 
isn’t perfect nor yet a success. But it 
is a start in the right direction. The 
UN was just six years old last October 

a very young child. Let’s not be 
too impatient with its growing pains 
It needs our guidance and our sup- 
port to strengthen it, to help it grow 
to full maturity. 


Wauwatosa, Wis (Mrs.) J. F. Cates 


If the energy spent in panning the 
UN were spent in building it up we'd 
have peace instead of bickering. 

Kansas City, Mo. LiInDA STONE 
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In This Issue 


Jules Moch, a leading figure in French 
politics, occupied important Cabinet 
posts for many years. He is now 
Chairman of the French Delegation to 
the UN Disarmament Committee. 


Tibor Koeves, Executive Editor of 
UNW, is the author of many _ books. 
He has just returned from a protracted 
trip to Europe where he concentrated on 
the special Yugoslav survey in_ this 


issue, 


George W. Herald, UNW’s Roving Cor- 
respondent, with headquarters at Paris, 
is an expert observer of the European 
scene, He has been sending exclusive 
reports to this magazine. 


Lawrence and Sylvia Martin have 
traveled extensively in the Middle 
East, from whence they sent the enter- 
taining story about our dynamic Egyp- 


tian twins. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


On July 4, at its convention in De- 
troit, the National Education Associa- 
tion unanimously accepted a resolution 
whick this magazine applauds whole- 
heartedly. The seven thousand Ameri- 
can educators, half of them official dele- 
gates, urged teachers to instruct their 
about the 


students practices of the 


Soviet Union and the American Com- 
munist Party. 
This is a 


promotes dissection by the intellect of 


farsighted action which 
a product of intellect: communist, or 


any other social theory. In contrast 
there are three attitudes toward com- 
munism in America which this maga- 
zine considers ineffective, and inferior. 
One is the mystic approach, According 
to this latter day Manicheism, all you 
Communists 
that 


they are, each and everyone of them, 


have to know about the 


is that they personify Evil and 
Satan in person. The second approach 
is the cussing one. If you vituperate 
them often and loudly enough, eventu- 
ally they will disappear from the face 
of the earth. The third approach may 
be called the dowager touch. It con- 
sists of lowering one’s voice when one 
speaks of the Kremlin, as if one were 
mentioning a shameful disease, and of 
implying that anyone who speaks of it 
with intelligence is a naughty and pos- 
sibly subversive person himself. 
Communism is just one of the major 
social phenomena which confront mod- 
ern man. It is no more and no less 
important than, for instance, the prob- 
lem of underdeveloped countries or 
the virtues and defects of the democra- 
Emotional 


tic parliamentary system. 


distortion of the communist problem 
has already resulted in magnifying a 
thousandfold the strength and vitality 
of that movement. The sooner its true 
nature, its strength and weaknesses be- 
come manifest to growing numbers of 
people, the sooner it will be possible 
to deal with it rationally and_per- 
manently. 

It is in this very same spirit that 
we are offering our readers a special 
survey on Yugoslavia in the present 


Much has 


against this little country in the Bal- 


issue. been said for and 
kans. But it seems to us that the argu- 
ments have not always been based on 
facts. What is Yugoslavian communism? 
In what does it differ from the Russian 
system? On what economic and _polit- 
ical theories and practices is it based? 


4 


Answers to these and similar questions 
are collected here in a comprehensive 
whole for the first time. The facts are 
eloquent enough. We leave it to our 
readers to base their judgment of the 


sysiem on these facts 


Kon S. Ati 





In the September Issue 
of 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD 
Read — 


@ The Brewing Crisis in Europe 

@ Exclusive Interview with 
France’s Georges Bidault 
* * * 

@ The State of the World — 
consistently filled with pene- 
trating news analyses and 
highly accurate predictions. 
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SILVER LININGS 





The dangerous age, where divorce is 
39 for 
37 and 48 for men, 
National 
Statistics reports. But 57 
out of 100 last at 


Incidentally, 


concerned, is between 30 and 
women, between 
the French Institute of 
marriages 
least 30 years 
in’ France. although 
Frenchwomen considerably outnum 
ber their male compatriots, they ac 
one eighth of the 


count for only 


nation’s jail population 

* * * 
Business is better than ever, these 
days, for the Watschenmann at Vien 
park, the 


Watschenmann is a 


na’s amusement Prater. 


The 


leatherfaced doll whose expression 


lifesize 


is the epitome of stupidity. Charging 
ten groschen a wallop at its fatuous 
fat physiognomy, its 76-year-old own- 
er has made a comfortable living for 
years vicariously absorbing — the 
spleen vent by temperamental Vien- 
nese. 
* * & 

A plug for the grape by de Gaullist 
Deputy Seynat preceded passage of 
National As 
sembly increasing the wine ration for 
“Wine,” 


glowed the legislator, “contains phos- 


a law in the French 


soldiers by 50 per cent 
phates, glycerine, iron, minerals, and 


vitamins. It strengthens the body, 
aids digestion, increases mental ac 
takes weariness, and 


work 


Furthermore, wine induces a state of 


tivity, away 


increases a man’s ability to 
bliss which strengthens a man’s self 
confidence.” 

* - * 


A woman’s work on a Bavarian farm 


was revealed in statistical apercu 





when a rural hausfrau opened her 
diary to the public gaze. In 30 years 
sie had given birth to 8 children: 
she had prepared 56,900 meals plus 
133 holiday dinners, and had baked 
33,400 of bread and 7,890 
cakes; 3,680 hours 


housecleaning. had made 200 chil- 


loaves 


she had spent 


dren’s dresses, 994 women’s dresses 
pairs of 
2.800 
chickens and 220 involving 
1,314,000 And, 


of course, in her spare time she kept 


and men’s suits, and 224 


socks; and she had raised 
pigs, 
meals for animals. 


one diary. 








The State of the 


At a Glance 


POLITICAL FRONT: 


Existing governments of the major nations are unable 
to cope with their ever tenser international problems. 
New York Why do unsolved international problems 
accumulate? Why does the world situation become 
increasingly chaotic and complex? UNW believes that 
the answer lies, at least partly, in an unprecedented 
situation wherein none of the major powers of the 
world today can boast of a stable leadership and thus 
settle down to the task of sifting major problems and 
offering solutions to them. This is, in fact, the position 
of the governments in the five major world powers: 
1) The USA is engaged in a fight for the presidency. 
Before its outcome, every US move must necessarily 
have a temporary character. 

2) In England, the municipal elections have proven 
that the Churchill government has actually lost its 
popular majority. At the moment His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment knows that it is a minority government which 
cannot engage in a dynamic policy because contro- 
versial issues may jeopardize its very survival. 

3) M. Pinay in France has been performing a parlia- 
mentary tightrope dance for months. He is not in a 
position to muster a majority for any basic decision. 
1) It is similarly open to question whether or not 
Chancellor Adenauer expresses the will of his people. 
Many of his basic policies are opposed by members 
of his own party and it is generally held that he 
would be the underdog in new German elections. 
5) To complete the vicious circle of these govern- 
ments whose freedom of action is more or less para- 
lyzed by various circumstances, the Soviet Union itself 
is undergoing a crisis of leadership. Aging Stalin must 
and will be replaced before very long (see page 7) and 
until the new strong man is built up and recognized as 
the uncontested leader, Soviet policy cannot roll ahead 
with the power and determination it showed while 
Lenin or Stalin ruled supremely. 

Thus the weakness of national governments leads to 
world chaos proving that in our age individual nations 
are unable to solve their international problems without 
the guidance and authority of a strong world organiza- 


tion with vast powers. 


ECONOMIC FRONT: 


US economic vitality spurs stability and development 
of free nations of Europe, Asia and Latin America. 
Paris “As Uncle Sam goes, so goes the world,” 
is the battle cry of international economists. With 
this in mind, seven experts of the European Marshall 
Plan council have come up with some heartening pre- 
dictions for Europeans. Europe’s effort to gain finan- 


cial solvency, say these experts, will be bolstered by 


a high level of US economic activity in the coming 
months, American government expenditures are sure 
to grow rapidly, rising possibly to $10 or $12 billion 
a year. Added to this, the maintenance of a high 
level of consumption and private investment “practi- 
cally rule out the risk of a slowing down of economic 
activity” in the United States, the experts conclude. 


Tokyo Private US investments are pouring into 
Japan at an increasing rate. US Rubber, Goodyear, 
Firestone, Ford and many other giant American cor- 
porations are building or expanding subsidiaries. Even 
Wall Street is picking up interest: US postwar invest- 
ments in high-grade Japanese stocks has mounted to 
some $9 million. With the new Japanese foreign in- 
vestment law, which permits repatriation of original 
investments as well as profits, the country is looking 
forward to a real economic bonanza. And Americans 
are viewing the investment situation favorably. The 
investment banking firm of Allen & Company, after 
a recent six-week on-the-spot survey of the country, 
increased its corporation holdings from 59 to 83 firms 


at a sum that runs well into six figures. 


Sao Paulo Washington’s Export-Import Bank—now 
a staid old institution of 18 years—-continues to lend 
abroad at a rate of something like a quarter of a billion 
a vear. Latest loans, announced last month, were to two 
Brazilian railroads operating 1,187 miles of track. 
The two railroads serve the most important industrial 
and commercial area of Brazil, centered in the city of 
Sao Paulo and its seaport of Santos, as well as the 
country’s most vital agricultural section. These loans, 
amounting to $15,600.000, are part of US govern- 
ment’s efforts to build up the strength of the Free 
World. In its commitments, the Export-Import Bank 
emphasizes loans to finance the production of strategic 
materials and new products. It also stresses develop- 
ment of basic industrial and commercial facilities, 
transportation and communication. lack of which has 
hindered the entire economic life of so many nations, 


MILITARY FRONT: 


Everything is quiet on the Western front, and even 
on the Eastern one, but the future is still uncertain, 
Tokyo In the absence of major policy decisions (see 
next page), the bombings over the Yalu river failed 
to be followed up by action by either of the contestants, 


Bonn In Europe the problem of military supremacy 
will similarly hang in the air until the treaty with 
Western Germany is either ratified or rejected by 


Paris and Bonn. 





The State of the World 
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NYONE who traveled between the US 
Aivea Europe in the course of the 
past weeks, and spoke to statesmen and 
diplomats and studied the international 
press, cannot but be impressed by the 
seriousness of the crisis which is 
threatening the coalition of the free 
Western nations. 

This crisis is not necessarily fatal. 
But it shows up the living character of 
any coalition—that it is an organism 
constantly changing and evolving and 
demanding devoted care and frequent 
adjustment to changing situations. 

The present crisis, which may well 
last several months, is crystallizing 
around three main problems: 

1) The bombings of North Korean 

power plants on the Yalu River; 

2) The scope of a Four Power con- 
ference; 

3) The ratification of the peace con- 
tract with the federal government 
of Bonn. 

All these are basic problems because 
beyond their immediate and tangible 
scope they contain and project funda- 
mental questions of principle. These 
questions bear on the final aims of the 
coalition as well as on the manner in 
which its policies should be carried out. 

The violent indignation with which 
American public opinion reacted to the 
violent indignation with which European 
public opinion reacted to the bombings 
over the Yalu demonstrates that un- 
happily the war in Korea tends to lose 
more and more of its UN character and 
assumes the character of an exclusive- 
ly US war. 

This is an absurd situation which 
should have been prevented at all costs 
because it dissatisfies everyone — the 
people of America as well as the people 
of the rest of the world. 
argue that since they are bearing the 


Americans 


brunt of the sacrifice, in blood as well 


as in money, their military leaders 
should have the final say without seek- 
ing anyone’s advice. At the same time 


the people in the allied countries ad- 
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ond the News 


vance the completely justified thesis 
that any extension of the Korean war 
would involve the fate of their own 
countries and they do not like the 
thought that their lives and future may 
depend upon a decision of an American 
general in a faraway corner of the 
world. 

These opposite points of view are 
creating tremendous bitterness and dis- 
illusion. But the strange thing is that 
both points of view are completely 
justified. This paradox has come about 
because the mechanism for the direction 
of the Korean war has been unsatisfac- 
tory from the beginning. As long ago 
as June, 1951, this magazine, in a much 
quoted article by Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
(“The General and the UN”), called for 
the setting up of a Supreme War Coun- 
cil by the United Nations. This has been 
neglected and it is probably too late 
to start things all over at this stage. The 
nomination of a British Deputy Chief 
of Staff may relieve the present tension 
to some degree but much more is 
needed than that. What is needed first 
of all is a tremendous effort by the UN, 
the US, and her allies to reaffirm that 
the war in Korea is a war for ideas and 
ideals shared by the majority of the na- 
tions and that it is not simply a part 
of American domestic or foreign policy 
—into which it seems to degenerate oc- 
casionally by sheer clumsiness of lead- 
ership, although by no means by the 
will of the American people. 


o Less thorny is the problem of 
N the ratification by the nations of 
Western Europe of the contractual ar- 
rangement with Bonn. At this point it 


is safe to say that no French government 
that would suggest its acceptance in its 
present form could survive a debate on 
the question. The memory of Nazi troops 
lording it in the streets of Paris is too 
close. The best divisions of France are 
urgently needed in Indo-China and, in 
a year or two, the dominant force in 
Western Europe would be the new Ger- 
man army. Furthermore, as com- 
munism recedes in France, the fear of 
a war diminishes palpably and the ur- 
gency for a European Army becomes 
much less pointed to the mind of the 
average Frenchman. In Germany, at the 
same time, it is affirmed that Chancellor 
Adenauer is not speaking for the ma- 
jority when he pleads for the ratifica- 
tion; this majority wants first of all a 
unified Germany, and tying Western 
Germany’s fate to the West would be a 
major obstacle toward such unification. 
The crisis of the ratification will come 
upon us with its full force next October 
and November, after the French Cham- 
ber returns from its vacation. The man- 
ner of its solving may well decide the 
fate of NATO itself. 


HE Four Power conference, its 
yp igetnder scope and the results, is 
narrowly tied to the problem of the Ger- 
man army, but goes beyond it. The 
policy-makers of the US, as well as the 
present Bonn government, are opposed 
to a large extent to a conference on the 
highest level. They don’t believe that it 
could yield any positive results. They 
only foresee dilatory tactics on the part 
of the Russians with resulting interna- 
tional confusion and loss of valuable 
time. Adenauer also fears that a Four 
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Power conference might eventually lead 
to compromises at the expense of Ger- 
many. 

In contrast, the French seem to be de- 
termined not to make a major move 
before trying to come to an agreement 
with the Kremlin which would allay 
fears of war and consequently abolish 
the necessity for German divisions. A 
large part of English public opinion is 
also clamoring for conversations with 
the Russians. They are restive under 
the heavy armament burden and believe 
that a détente in the international situa- 
tion would reduce their financial obli- 
gations and permit them to resume a 
much needed trade with the East. 

The Russians in the meantime are do- 
ing their level best to woo the Western 
allies of the United States away from 
the political line advanced by Washing- 
ton. In contrast to what is happening in 
the US, the very behavior of the Rus- 
sian and satellite diplomats in Western 
Europe is pure honey and sweetness. 
They repeat their peaceful intentions 
so often and with such ardor, and offer 
to give such overwhelming proofs of the 
innocence of their intentions, that even 
conservative elements begin to waver in 
their instinctive distrust of the Kremlin’s 


international policies. 


FPVESE are the basic elements of the 

biggest international chess game 
opened since the end of the war. We 
have entered a new phase in the rela- 
tionship among the nations of the West, 
in the course of which the fundamental 
policies of the coalition will be re- 


examined and probably changed in 
many respects. But this is a much 
harder proposition than the relatively 
simple task of building up divisions and 
manufacturing splendid equipment. It 
calls for the highest statesmanship on 


all sides. 
x x x 


“YRENCH parliamentary circles fore- 
k see the resignation of Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman. His policy of co- 
operation with Germany has created 
such unfavorable reaction that he repre- 
sents a great liability to the government 
of M. 


anxious to separate his destiny from 


Pinay, who is increasingly 
that of his famous colleague. It is very 
doubtful, however, that even without 
M. Schuman the Pinay government will 
survive long after the reconvening of 
the Chambre des Deputés. At this very 
moment, diverse political maneuvers are 
taking place behind the scenes with a 


view to preparing a new majority on 
a wider parliamentary basis and under 
a new leadership. Optimists hope that 
this new government coalition will 
stretch all the way from the Socialists 
to the majority of De Gaulle’s party— 
minus De Gaulle, of course, who has 
completely lost the confidence of his 
own people. Georges Bidault is most 
mentioned as a 


frequently possible 


Premier presiding over the new re- 


alignment. 
x x 


N ouR May, 1952, issue (Beyond the 

Vews) we forecast that the next com- 
munist move in Western Europe would 
be the revival of “old friendships with 
Social-Democrats and leftist liberals in 
order to form with them a kind of popu- 
lar front that served such a_ useful 
service in the middle thirties.” 

We can report that our forecast has 
come true in its entirety. At the end 
of June, Jacques Duclos, leader of the 
French Communists, addressed a letter 
to Socialist Vincent Auriol, President 
of France, and suggested the formation 
of a popular front between Socialists 
and Communists. “We have done things 
together in the past. We can do it 
again,” he wrote. At the same time it is 
very well known in Bonn that Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher, leader of the German 
Social-Democrats, has received similar 
communist 


advances from German 


leaders. 


x x x 


“Vy HIS time it’s serious. The question 
of Stalin’s successor has become 


the main preoccupation of the Pollit- 
buro. 

If the Kremlin knows anything, it 
knows how to keep its own secrets. 
There have never been leaks from that 
source but there have been plenty of 
surprises. But events in half a dozen 
sateilite countries are tied up with 
Staiin’s selection of an heir presumpiive 
and secrecy becomes impossible. So 
for once it is possible to report that 
we are faced not with sensational ru- 
mors but with sober conclusions at 
which the most experienced observers, 
some communists themselves, have ar- 
rived, 

Briefly, the situation is the following: 
After an adventurous and difficult life, 
full of strife and strain, Joseph Stalin 
feels that he is nearing the age of 
retirement. Especially if a war should 


come, he would not be able to support 
the tremendous moral and_ physical 
strain that his position would demand 
an even greater strain than it demanded 
during World War II. 

However, Soviet Russia-—partly be- 
cause it’s Soviet and partly because it’s 
Russia—imperatively needs one man at 
the top of the government hierarchy to 
hold supreme power in his hand. Both 
theory and practice have convinced the 
Politburo that in their vast country, 
with their scores of various nationali- 
ties, with a powerful military, with a 
vast bureaucracy and with an emotional 
population, only a godlike authority 
can symbolize and create that national 
unity which is indispensable for win 
ning a war. 

Stalin feels too old to assume that 
tremendously wearing role, if and when 
war were to come, In addition, should 
he die, there would be no one sufhi 
ciently acclaimed, honored, and_ re- 
spected to take his place, And that 
is why Stalin has decided to retire 
after having named his own successor, 
possibly in a resounding proclamation, 
and then devote the following years to 
promoting and building up the suc- 
cessor he chooses into a new deity. 

Today, Stalin’s position in the Soviet 
Union is unique. His authority is un- 
contested and his unbelievably vast and 
diligent propaganda machinery has as- 
sured him the same mystical influence 
over the millions of Russians as once 
the Tsars enjoyed. Anyone who comes 
after him can reach such heights of 
transcendant popularity only with 
Stalin’s help. According to all signs, 
Stalin is anxious to have international 
peace and as much calm as possible for 
the next few years so as to be able 
to assure the orderly ascension to power 
of his successor. He realizes, in fact, 
that upon the achievement of this pur- 
pose depends the very survival of the 
Soviet Union. 

Eastern European grapevine has it 
that Stalin’s original idea was to place 
the purple mantle on the shoulders of 
Vyachislav Molotov but that the Polit 
buro demurred and preferred Malenkov 
When nkvp Chief Beria made up with 
the latter and sided with him, Stalin 
gave in to the wish of the majority. 

However this may be and whether or 
not we may look upon Mr. Malenkov 
as the future third Tsar of Soviet Rus- 
sia, the fact remains that Russia is 
being slowed down by the impact of 
the most difficult problem every dicta- 
torship faces: the transition from one 
dictator to another. 





The State of the World 


NE thing ignored by UNW’s spe 
cial July survey, “The USA and 
the World,” are the attacks on the 


United Nations by “hate 
Some of these groups operate openly, 


groups.” 


sending out pamphlets or newsletters 
full of bigotry and lies. Others are sub 
terranean and spend their time plant 
ing stories and rumors designed to 
harm public confidence in the world 
organization. 

An example of underground oper 
ation occurred recently when a spate 
of news items appeared in prominent, 
authoritative newspapers suggesting 
that a number of persons dismissed 
from the UN Secretariat had been ac 
cused of subversive activities in the 
United States but had not been put 
on trial. The implication was that the 
Secretariat is a nest of communist 
intrigue which US pressure is only 
gradually correcting. 

In a press conference with Secre 
tary General Trygve Lie on this sub 
ject. one US newsman summed it up by 
declaring: “The central difficulty seems 
to be, in what we are all facing here, 
that there is a central source of informa 
tion which is apparently outside of the 
United Nations feeding this information 
to certain people who will from day 
to day have it in one paper or another 

. That source of information is al- 
most giving the impression that they 
are building up an anti-United Nations 
campaign to make it look more and 
more as if this was a nest of communist 
spies or something. . . . It is building 
up into a campaign, and the source is 
downtown, It is very evident.” 

What has made this particular at- 
tack difficult to combat is the refusal 
of the Secretary General to give a 
clear picture of what is actually oc- 
curring within the UN. The known 
facts are that some eighty or more mem- 
bers of the Secretariat have been dis- 
missed since the beginning of the year; 
that the large majority of these were 
victims of a General Assembly mandate 
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to the Secretary General to weed out 
incompetent or redundant personnel 
and establish a strong, effective perma- 
nent Secretariat staff. It is also known 
that the United States has hauled a 
number of Americans in the Secretariat 
before the Grand Jury for alleged sub 
versive activity, and that a number of 
others have been implicated by ex 
Communists Bentley and Chambers. 
Whether these two sets of facts have 
any relation to each other Mr. Lie re- 
fuses to say, and that’s where the con- 
fusion starts. “I think everyone who 
has been fired,” he insisted at the press 
conference, “has been fired in the 
United Nations 
either budgetary reasons or the post had 


interests of the 


been abolished, or something like that.” 
How ambiguous this position was 
became clear at the conference when 
reporters questioned him closely on 
dismissals: 
Question: There have been people fired 
in the last week or two who have had 
excellent efficiency ratings over the past 
five or six years 
Sec’y Gen: What person is that? 
Question: | do not want to indulge in 
personalities 
Sec’y Gen: | can only discuss it if | 
know the person’s name. 
Question: One is a translator by the 
name of 
Sec’y Gen: | have the floor. 1 cannot 
talk about generalities. If you want an 
explanation about a man or a woman 
who was fired, then | must have the 


names 


Occurrences such as this have left 
the whole connection between UN dis- 
missals and American Communists in 
doubt. 
“(This anti-UN campaign] is not in 


As one newsman complained: 


the United Nations, but we are hoping 
to counteract it somehow and_ to 
clarify it by asking you whether there 
is or was a policy or if once and for 
all something can be done to dispose 
of this.” To which Secretary General 


Lie merely replied: “You just tell 
them that this is not a communist 


nest.” 


PINION pollsters now carry as 
6) part of their permanent equip 
ment the slogan: “Remember “48!” 
UN World had this slogan very much 
in mind when it presented its dis- 
heartening report last month on 
American public support for the UN; 
we claimed no final authority. Close 
on our heels comes a_ nation-wide 
survey on the same subject by the 
National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago which—-we are 
happy to see—reveals a much rosier pic- 
ture. We present it here for the reader 
to take with as many grains of salt he 
deems necessary. 

1. In general, are you satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with the progress that the 
United 

4 


made so far H 


Nations organization has 


Satisfied 47% 
Dissatisfied 38 
No opinion 15 


Have you heard or read any criti- 
cism against the United Nations 
during the last few months? 

Yes sadicibiaos 21%, 

No 79 


Do you think our government should 
continue to belong to the United 
Nations organization, or should we 
pull out of it now? 

Continue to belong 85%, 


Pull out now 

No opinion 9 
If “Continue to belong”: Do 
you feel it’s very important to keep 
the United Nations organization go- 


ing, or is it only fairly important? 


Very important 68%, 
Only fairly 15 
No opinion 2 
Questions 1 and 3 were asked in the 
past, and the trends are particularly 
interesting. 





May 
1951 
Satisfied 43°, 
Dissatisfied 44 
No opinion 13 
January 
1951 
. Continue to belong 78% 
Pull out now 12 
No opinion 10 


x x x 


oe REGARD the efforts on the part of 

| the Seviet Union to raise this 
Geneva Protocol as the reddest of red 
herrings that could be drawn across the 
trail of the honest efforts of the United 
States government and our colleagues 
in the Free World to get the United 
Nations principles established today.” 

So spoke US Ambassador Ernest A. 
Gross during the melee of charges and 
proposals by Russia’s Jacob Malik con- 
cerning the alleged use of germ warfare 
by US forces in Korea. The Malik pro- 
posal that the US be indicted for re- 
fusing to ratify the Geneva Protocol 
(banning weapons of mass destruction) 
was indeed a red herring. It was an 
attempt to win public support through- 
out the world for the idea that the 
USSR was the true upholder of a ban 
on germ or other mass warfare--there- 
by diverting attention from the efforts 
of the US to establish effective control 
of these same weapons. 

The United Nations was thus plunged 
into the bitterest battle for the minds 
of men it had ever experienced—and 
the most vital. Had the lies and false 
accusations of the USSR gained ac cept- 
ance the very foundations of the world 
organization would have proved rotten. 
As a forum of world public opinion, 
as an institution which channels the 
hopes of men for morality and hon- 
world affairs into 


esty in pressure 


against those nations which disavow 
these qualities, the UN could hardly 
afford to let Mr. Malik’s false witness 
go unchallenged. 

Nor did it. Reaction within the UN, 
world that the 
USSR was struggling to sway, proved 


and throughout the 


conclusively that the United Nations is 
an instrument that boomerangs black 
propaganda against its perpetrator 
When Ambassador Gross attempted to 
intreduce a proposal in the Security 
Council (which was hearing Mr 
Malik’s charges) inviting a committee 
of the International Red Cross to in- 
vestigate communist charges of germ 
warfare, the Soviet delegate promptly 
vetoed it—and brought world condem- 


nation down around his ears. “His 


veto,” commented Britain’s Manchester 


Guardian, “will cause many people to 
conclude that the communist charge 
were faked from the beginning. The 
evidence for them, already dubious, 
will not appear any firmer now that 
impartial investigation has been 
vetoed.” 
x x x 


W HILE the military front in Korea 
/ may be stalemated for good 
reason, the US has swung onto the 
offensive within the UN on the politi- 
cal and moral fronts. Several weeks 
ago the US Mission to the United Na- 
tions presented to the UN’s Ad Hoe 
Committee on Forced Labor a powertul, 
damning document labeled “Evidence 
of the Existence of Foreed Labor in the 
USSR.” As a challenge to Russia’s 
claims to “democracy” and humanity 
it is unparalleled, 

The document refers to forced labor 
in the narrow sense—compulsory work 
performed by the inmates of prisons, 
“labor colonies.” and “corrective labor 
camps” (the Soviet term for concentra- 
tion camps) in or near their place of 
detention. This type of foreed labor, 
says the report, has been continuous 
throughout the existence of the Soviet 
regime. One third of a century after its 
inception the government of the USSR 
still relies on concentration camps. 

The number of slaves, the report 
continues, is a Soviet state secret. But 
“scholarly computations” put the figure 
at many millions; even the practices of 
lsarist Russia pale before it. The small 
percentage of common criminals are al- 
lowed to terrorize the other prisoners. 

Soviet slaves, says the report, fall 
into three classes: political offenders; 
relatives of political offenders, “bourge- 
ois,” kulaks (small landholders), and 
other similar types suspected of lack 
of sympathy with the regime; and 
people who have committed a minor 
offense that in other countries would 
call for nothing more than a small fine 
or a few days in jail. These men and 
women are theoretically interred for the 
purpose of “reeducation.” In_ reality, 
says the report, they are brutally pun 
ished, overworked, forced to live in in 
humane quarters on a hunger diet. and 
denied sufficient clothing and medicine. 

The report, which is a mass of legal 
and factual material. ends on an omi- 
nous note: “It is well known that the 
countries in the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence are being patterned after the 
Soviet model and that the Soviet forced 
labor system is one af the institutions 


which have been copied.” 








MICROSCOOPS 





Red Lunatics Alter Egos—Napoleons 
are “old hat” in People’s Democracy 
insane asylums, Russian psychiatrists 
report. The up-to-date schizophrene 
behind the curtain now takes his 
choice of being either Lenin or Stalin. 

* 8 
Ersatz Draftee Gets the Air A 
young man was dismissed from the 
Swedish army when it was discov- 
ered that he was drawing a salary 
for replacing another young man who 
had “been conscripted.” The army 
then presented the pseudosoldier 
with a bill for lodgings, food, and 
the use of his uniform during the 
time he had been in service. 

* 7 ” 
Se Habla Fan Lingo 


“silent signals” of fan-wielding Span- 


Traditional 


ish senoritas, by which they alerted 
lovers to family reactions, are being 
revived by proper young ladies of 
Puerto Rico today. The closed fan 
tapped on the back of the hand 
means “Look out, the duenna is 
watching.” If she likes the young 
man, she kisses the tip of the open 
fan; but if she raises the open fan to 
her eyes, she’s—rather obviously— 
being noncommittal. The brush-off is 
a fast wave; and at face level, a 
fast wave is a categorical suggestion 
to scram. If she taps the closed fan 
lightly between her eyebrows, she’s 
thinking it over. But if a senorita 
agitatedly waves the open fan below 
her chin, she’s talking mostly to her- 
self: “Will | ever get a man?” 
* * * 
What is art? 


To the US Customs inspector ex- 


Customary Confusion 


amining three posters by the French 
artist Henri Matisse it was “packing 
material,” and it took the importing 
art dealer upwards of an hour to 
convince him otherwise. A fellow cus 
toms official was more adamant when 
the abstract “Bird in 


Flight” by the Rumanian artist Bran- 


sculpture 


cusi arrived on his dock. “This,” he 
said. “is block matter,” and he as- 
sessed it at the relatively high duty 
for raw material. It took a court ap- 
peal to obtain a reversal of this de- 


cision. 








The State of the World 


As top reporters see it 


What is the significance of the trend in European politics from religious to labor parties? 


Heinz Pol, Frankfurter Rundschau 
The swing of 
millions of voters 
in Western Europe 
from parties of the 
center, in many 
cases under the 
dominant influence 
of the 
Catholic Church, to socialist or Social- 
Democratic parties has, I believe, a very 


' 
Roman 


definite significance and may well have 
far-reaching consequences 

The changing attitude is due mainly 
to a feeling of disappointment about 
the lack of accomplishments in the past 
and the present, and to more or less 
articulate misgivings about the future. 
The parties of the governments in 
power have not in the eyes of many 
men and women of the middle and 
working classes carried out their pro- 
grams and promises. 

In Western Germany, for example, 
where the trend away from the govern: 
ment groupings to the Social-Demo- 
erats will probably be even more clear- 
ly visible in the election year of 1953, 
the present economic prosperity does 
not reach the population but only a 
very thin layer of new millionaires and 
their friends. Unemployment remains 
high. People are dissatisfied because the 
Adenauer cabinet had promised more 
and better. Likewise, the present go- 
ernment in Italy, in power since 1948, 
which bases its socia! program on some 
excellent ideas of religious reformers, 
had done very little in practice: the 
many landless farmers are still land 
less. 

In the second place one should, 
perhaps, say: in the first place — more 
and more people in Western Europe 
are in doubt whether the program of 
rearmament and the idea of building 
a united Europe by starting to create 
a new Wehrmacht will have the de. 
sired effect. It is no secret that the 
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foreign-policy activities of the govern- 
ments in Germany. France, Italy, Great 
Britain, Holland, ete., 
with the man on the street as official 


are not as popular 


propaganda pretends it to be. The so- 
cialist and labor parties and groups, 
without always being able to offer an 
effective alternative program, neverthe- 
less casli in on the widespread uneasi- 
ness and anxiety 

The postwat rule of the Christian 
Popular parties has not succeeded in 
changing social conditions to a point 
which would have given the middle 
classes, the workers, and the farmers 
more security and lasting advantages. 
Nor does the “New Europe” 


organized by these parties inspire great 


as being 


confidence. Consequently, the pendu- 


lum swings into another direction. 


Ljubo Drndic, Tanjug, Belgrade 
This timely 
question is in it- 
self a realistic 
observation of a 
fundamental 
fact of European 
life today: the 
growing real- 
ization among the masses of the 
people on the Continent that the solu- 
tion for Europe’s ills, which will per 
mit of continued progress, is such new 
social relations that avoid the pitfalls 
of totalitarianism and build upon sound 
principles of democratic socialism. 
Clearly, 


aggressive 


Europe’s ability to resist 
pressures depends on_ its 
achieving a stable, progressive economic 
and social order that enables its produc- 
tive plant to flourish, increasing its 
economic and military capacity. and 
that preserves and enlarges the civil- 
ized values which are its heritage. It 
is daily becoming more evident to the 
people of Western Europe that this 
goal cannot be reached under an eco- 


nomic system that is, at least for Europe, 
outmoded and a barrier to further prog 
ress. To insist on maintaining, and 
even strengthening, it in the present 
phase of European development is to 
weaken those forces on which the fu- 
ture health and vigor of Western Europe 
depend; in the final analysis it means 
to lower the capacity to resist aggres- 
sion or any concerted attack on Europe’s 
stability. 

It is essential, in my opinion, that 
Europe’s friends on this side of the 
ocean and elsewhere distinguish be- 
tween the forces on the Continent 
which are moving with the currents of 
history and those whose roots are in a 
dead past. 

The various foreign aid programs, 
in which the United States has played 
the leading role, have been of major 
importance in improving the welfare 
of Europe’s peoples. It is highly un- 
fortunate, | feel, that in some cases this 
aid has been channeled through those 
in Europe who do not see beyond their 
own immediate selfish interests to the 
larger interests of nation or peace in 
general. When assistance programs are 
thus negatively affected by pressures 
seeking to revivify the dead forces of 
yesterday, serious consequences result. 

In the first place, powerful political 
ammunition is thereby placed in the 
hands of the leaders of the Cominform 
parties, especially in France and Italy. 
They know how to use that ammunition 
to identify American aid in the public 
mind with support of those whom the 
peoples of Europe have many reasons 
to reject, and even hate; they know. 
too, how to use it to keep their oft 
doubting party followers in line. At the 
same time, the hands of the fascists 
are strengthened, as witnessed by the 
recent Italian elections. The net effect 
is a weakening of those forces on which 
the strength of Europe really depends. 

Since coming to this country almost 





four years ago, I have, I hope, become 
somewhat better acquainted with con- 
temporary America and its history. And 
I must admit that I am continually 
surprised to find policies sometimes 
pursued abroad which do not seem to 
be in keeping with the spirit of Amer- 
ica’s internal historic development. 

However, despite the obstacles pre- 
sented by an expansionist Soviet Union 
and those in the West who sometimes 
overlook the healthy and_ politically 
positive European elements in favor of 
those who represent the past. Europe 
is moving with greater rapidity than 
many realize toward the social order 
that is the logical answer to its needs 
and the solution demanded by its cur- 
rent stage of development. The trend 
toward labor parties is evidence of that 
fact. 


Peter Freuchen, Politiken, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark 


Well, is 


such a movement? 


there 


I am Danish, and 
we never had any 
special religious 
party in our par- 
liament. 

Our so - called 
Danish 


Venstre) is composed of agrarians who 


Liberal Agrarian Party (in 
take their background and culture di- 
rectly from Grundtvig, our great clergy- 
man, author, and _ politician. 

He was the founder of the well-known 
Danish folk high schools. But inas- 
much as the Grundtvig movement made 
the foundation for the Danish coopera- 
tive system and he gave the name to 
a special direction inside the state 
church in Denmark, it would be false 
to call the Venstre party religious. It is 
in any event especially for the well-to- 
do farmers established in between the 
smaller ten-acre farmers and the great 
estate owners. 

The Venstre party has gone more and 
more conservative, since the Radical 
party is to their left. The Social-Demo- 
cratic party is also interested in religion: 
our bishops are elected by the people 

as are the ministers in churches 
and the three parties always have 
their special candidates. But as we 
have a church where the clergy- 
men are paid by the government, no 
great interest is shown except when 
elections are on. 

So it is difficult from my own country 
to speak about “religious politics” as 
of certain parties. 


In other countries, it is obvious 
that religion has cashed in in many 
cases, when the minds were softened 
down by war or poverty. This will 
always be the smart Christian church’s 
good opportunity to harvest a crop. 
But when times grow more and more 
“normal” (whatever that may be!) 
people are less and less frightened and 
they will turn away from the church. 
I know of no religious party in Europe 
that is not harbored by the churches. 
And as the tendency in every land will 
be toward labor because socialistic 
ideas progress with the desire for a 
fuller life in heavily populated coun- 
tries, the “trend” to labor from re- 
ligion cannot be said to be the result 
of propaganda. 

During the war, it was expected that 
a wave of conservatism and religion 
would grow; and it did. I always 
heard from all sides in the war that 
“God was on their side.” “God send 
them a blessed victory!” so the churches 
were filled with people to thank Him. 
Later, “God send peace,” so the churches 
got crowded to thank Him again. 


When 


worship, they will try to go back to 


people see no result from 


work and do something for themselves. 
That makes 


trend, you asked. me about. 


in my opinion — the 


Gordon Thomas, Daily Telegraph, 
London, England 

The decline of 

the church as a 

political influence 

in Europe is, I 

think, 


which can best be 


something 


seen in an histori- 

cal perspective. 
There is nothing new about it. It is sim- 
ply that it has taken place more gradu- 
ally in some countries than in others. 
The present shift of political sentiment 
from religious to labor parties in such 
countries as Holland, Austria, and West- 
ern Germany is, therefore, a. logical 
development, falling into a distinct pat- 
tern for Europe as a whole. There is 
good reasoneto believe that the trend 
will continue. 

British political parties have long 
been among the least affected by ec- 
clesiastical pressure. Though the Tories 
“High 


Church Party” for many decades after 


were still the self-confessed 
the era of Ormonde and Bolingbroke, 
the ties between party and church later 
disappeared rapidly. By the end of 
hardly 


the nineteenth century they 


existed at all, except in a loose spiritual 
sense. 

The complete separation of church 
and politics is, of course, not remark- 
able in a Protestant country like Eng- 
land where religion has been regulated 
by the state for some four hundred 
years. In a Catholic country like France, 
it is quite another matter. The bitter 
feud between the mrp (Catholic Re- 
publicat Party) and the socialists on 
the question of financing Catholic 
schools is always potentially capable of 
overturning a government or prevent- 
ing one from being formed. To a British 
politician, this appears an unseemly 
and slightly bizarre squabble left over 


from the last century. 


Joseph P. Lash, The New York Post 
1 am not sure 
that I agree with 
the assumption of 

your question 
namely, that there 
is the trend of 
which you speak. 
While the social- 
democratic parties have made gains at 
the expense of the religious parties in 
countries such as the Netherlands and 
West Germany, there is an equally strik- 
ing movement out of the religious parties 
into those of the right. Italy, Germany, 


and France all have given evidence of 


such a trend. In other words there seems 


to be a siphoning-off process going on 
at both ends of the religious parties. 

The essential reason for this is not 
dificult to understand. The religious 
parties were built up on the belief that 
a Catholic workingman has more in 
common with a Catholic employer, a 
Catholic peasant with his absentee land- 
lord, than with fellow workingmen and 
peasants who are Protestant, Jewish, 
or anticlerical. 

Perhaps if the doctrines of the church 
in the spheres of politics, economics, and 
social welfare were faithfully observed 
this would be the case. But the orly 
result of Premier de Gasperi’s pressure 
on some of the landlords to go along 
with a land-reform program in southern 
Italy has been to push those landlords 
over to the monarchist and neofascist 
parties. In France, Schuman and 
Bidault’s efforts to defend the standard 
of living of the workers alienated the 
upper middle class supporters of the 
MRP. 

This trend is likely to accelerate, par- 
ticularly if the labor parties were to de- 
emphasize their traditional anticleri- 
calism. 
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oe its loaded ¥ 


it purrs ... yet it can pounce, too, 
It rolls smoothly ... yet it can skid. 


It has all the comforts of home... yet it is thoroughly 
equipped to kill. 


If you drive safely, it'll get you there and bring you back. 
And you'll enjoy every moment of your summer vacation. 


If you don’t... well, you can’t very well say “I didn’t know 
it was loaded!” 


Now can you? 


Be careful—the life you save may be your own! 





United Nations 


Why Moscow Failed in France 


THE SOVIET DESIGN FOR CONQUEST — PART II 


Using techniques which had netted them a string of satellites — China and those used in France in 


from the Balkans to the Baltic, the Stalinists almost pushed their 


sphere to the Atlantic. Here is how the French checked them 


By JULES MOCH 


Former Premier of France 


wane in 
While the Communist 


party showed a strength of some five 


NOMMUNISM is on the 
A France. 


million members at the last election, 
this figure nevertheless indicated a de- 
cline of more than half a million. The 
membership of both the party and 
the labor union it controls show a loss 
of more than 50 per cent since 1947, 
Its news agencies and their organs 
have had their claws filed down. The 
circulation of L’Humanité, its principal 
daily, has fallen from 500,000 to less 
than 250,000, and the same is true of 
its other publications. Attendance at 
communist meetings is poor and sporad- 
ic, and its various agitation campaigns 
seem doomed to failure. 

In The Soviet Design for Conquest 
(UNW June, 1952) I examined the six 
methods used by the Communists in 
seizing power. Let us now examine how 
four were used in France between 1944 
and 1948, and why they failed. 

To begin with, it was only after 1941, 
when Hitler attacked Stalin, his latter- 
day ally, that the Communists actively 
participated in the French Resistance 
movement. It was at this point that 
the Reds created an independent mili- 


tary force—the Francs Tireurs et Par- 
tisans Francais (¥rter), under the 
command of Communist Deputy Tillon 
Until the very day of victory the Red 
resistance forces maintained their own 
general staff, completely apart from the 
FFI movement, which had been officially 
created and recognized. 

The rrrr followed a completely dif- 
ferent line of action from that of the 
rei. It deliberately perpetrated  indi- 
vidual attacks against the occupying 
forces, with the result that innocent 
hostages were massacred, and then it 
spread a propaganda campaign based 
on the martyrdom of these hostages. 
However, the rrpr was finally amalga 
mated into the French army when it 
was reorganized by De Lattre and Juin 
It did not rise against the noncom- 
munist resistance as did the Communists 
in Yugoslavia, Albania, and Poland. 
This undoubtedly was partly due to the 
fact that French communist leaders ac- 
cepted participation in De Gaulle’s Al- 
giers government-in-exile, instead of 
setting up an opposition government in 
the occupied zone. 

A striking similarity exists between 
the methods used in both Russia and 


1945. Occupied France contained many 
courageous clandestine groups — the 
Committees of Liberation—established 
both on local and on departmental 
levels. Generally speaking, the Com- 
munists were in the majority in these 
Committees, for in addition to their 
regular delegates they garnered repre 
sentatives of various paracommunist 
movements, which could be multiplied, 
like the proverbial flea, ad infinitum 
youth associations, women’s organiza- 
tions, labor groups, relief organizations, 
etc. At the time of liberation France 
was swarming with these groups. They 
were springing up at a simply terrific 
rate. For example, Departmental Com 
mittees were created side by side and 
at the level of the Paris-appointed pre- 
fects, and were subordinated to the 
newly created Regional Committees, 
which were, in turn, created at the 
level of the Paris-appointed Commis 
sars of the Republic. 

To cap the climax, an assembly, pomp- 
ously called Etats Généraux de la Re- 
naissance Francaise, was called in Paris 
on July 12, 1945, by certain communist 
elements and was charged with dis 
posing of all current problems within 
a three-day period. 

In Russia, in 1917, the pyramid of 
soviets was juxtaposed to local and na- 
tional administrations in exactly the 
same manner, and the over-all Congress 
at the top substituted its Council of 
People’s Commissars for the Kerensky 
government. In France, the pyramid of 
local departmental and regional Com- 
mittees of Liberation, created in 1945, 


established its own national organ (the 
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Etats Généraux de la Renaissance 


Francaise}. It was feared that this 


superassembly would try to replace 
De Gaulle’s provisional government and 
the Consultative Assembly. But despite 
the communist majority, these Etats 
Généraux lacked the audacity to oust 
the legal government. They merely 
voted a long list of platonic resolutions, 
and then spontaneously dissolved them 
selves. However, it was a close call. 
The Czech method of participation 
in the legally constituted government 
was tried at Algiers from 1943 on. Later, 
in liberated France, it was tried again 
At the end of 
the war, De Gaulle granted amnesty to 


and again until 1947. 


Maurice Thorez, head of the French 
Communist party, who had been con- 
demned for desertion while in the 
USSR, and appointed him Vice-Premier. 
After the first elections in October, 
1945, the Communists claimed one of 
the several key cabinet posts—-Foreign 
Affairs, National Defense, or Interior. 
De Gaulle refused their request and 
abandoned forming a government. 
The Constituent Assembly  unani- 
mously asked him to try again. Vincent 
Auriol suggested a conciliatory move 
to divide the Ministry of National 
Defense into a Ministry of Armament 
Which would control munitions factories, 
etc., (and give that post to Communist 
Tillon, chief of the 


Ministry of the Army with control over 


FTPF), and a 


the troops (and give that to a friend of 
De Gaulle). The crisis was thus re- 
solved and the Communists obtained, 
in addition to the vice-premiership for 
Ministries of National 
Economy, Industrial Production, Labor, 


Thorez, the 
and Armament—to which later were 
added Reconstruction and Public Health. 

In all these posts their influence was 
unhealthy. The communist ministers 
favored their own men, utilized official 
transportation for their party rallies, ad- 
vanced their constituents, etc. But at 
least they did not control any post 
which would enable them to incite, arm, 
and successfully overthrow the govern- 
ment, as they had in Czechoslovakia. 

The situation was the same under the 
socialist government of Félix Gouin, 
under the Catholic government of Bi- 
dault, and in the socialist cabinet of 
Ramadier, until April, 1947, At that 
time Russia split with the Allies after 
the failure of the Big Four Conference 
in Moscow. Simultaneously, and under 
various pretexts, Reds gave up the idea 
of participating in the administrations 
of Belgium, Austria, and Italy. 
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COMMUNIST AGITATION includes “monster rallies” such as the May Day parade 


in which marchers plump for the various Red signature campaigns (above) . . . 


In France, the communist ministers 
voted, as deputies, against the very gov- 
ernment of which they were a_ part. 
When this happened, Premier Ramadier 
dismissed them on May 6, and rendered 
a signal service to the Republic. The 
Czech example of February, 1948, shows 
the very grave peril in which France 
would have been during the demonstra- 
tions of November, 1947, and October, 
1948, if Communists had then filled key 
cabinet posts. 

Once the Communists became the 
oppesition party, the calls for greater 
production which they had issued dur- 
ing the previous months gave way to 
calls for political strikes. This followed 
the procedure used in the Baltic States 
in 1940. The first of these strikes broke 
out in November, 1947, and spread 
rapidly. I may be forgiven if I recall 
that when this movement was in full 
swing, newly elected Premier Robert 
Schuman requested me to relinquish the 
Ministry of Public Works (where for 
two years I had supervised the recon- 
struction of our railways, ports, and 
roads, as well as our maritime, river, 
and air fleets) and to take over the post 
of Minister of the Interior. 

In this new position, I spent days 
and nights of real anxiety-—particularly 
from November 22 to December 5. The 
strikes were growing in importance and 
in violence, and our police forces were 
inadequate. They were scattered and 
in some cases even contaminated. We 
had to improvise, to appoint high civil 
administrators to supersede the regular 
prefects, and generals to coordinate the 


defense-of the state, to dissolve and 


disarm suspect police units, and to 


sound the call to defend the Republic. 


Later on, I reported to the National 


Assembly that this agitation and, in 
even greater measure, the Red moves of 
November, 1948 


were more violent but less dangerous 


October and which 


because of our preparedness——were part 
of an over-all plan set up by the Rus- 
sian delegate Zhdanov at a Cominform 
meeting in Bucharest. 

The instructions given to agitators 
varied according to their rank in the 
communist hierarchy. Those on the bot- 
tom rung were ordered to strike for 
higher wages; a somewhat higher group 
were instructed to call for the partici- 
pation of the Communists in a “demo- 
cratic” coalition government. At the 
top, confidential orders revealed that 
the final objective was to establish a 
Soviet regime. There were plans for 
the stoppage of railroads and the 
blocking, by armed members of the 
old rrper, of troop movements on the 
roads. In addition, counterfeit seals 
and documents were to be prepared, re- 
serve stocks of food assembled, ete. 

After the first communist defeat, in 
December, 1947, the Cominform had 
ceased to send material aid to the party. 
This was renewed in April, 1948. As 
early as July of that year we knew of 
the Cominform’s instructions for the 
October agitations, and were thus able 
to take the necessary steps. 

For example, on the eve of the min- 
ing strike of October, 1948, we concen- 
trated thousands of trucks in the mili- 
tary grounds of Arras and Lille—under 
the guise of making a vehicle inventory 





POLITICAL ISSUE OF THE MONTH 








. and deride Uncle Sam as a puppeteer controlling other nations. US-made trucks (above right) 


were damaged by Red saboteurs in raid. Parade winds up at Place de la Bastille (below) 
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ANTICOMMUNIST jibe at Stockholm Peace Call turns fappel, which means “eall,” 


into la pelle, meaning 


Communists 
trucks for 


their demonstrations as they had done 


thereby preventing the 


from making use of these 
the previous year. Moreover, I was 
able to tell my cabinet colleagues just 
where and in what fields of endeavor 
the future strike would break out. 
The Cominform’s financial aid to the 
French Communist party was no less 
important. During the last months of 
1948 the labor unions ia the satellite 
states had served as intermediaries for 
contributions of several millions of dol- 
lars. A search of a French bank, backed 
by Soviet capital, revealed that legal 
commercial transactions between 
French importers and Czech manufac- 
turers enabled the Czechs, who were 
acting for the Cominform, to leave their 
commercial profits in France and to 
utilize these funds for party purposes— 
new organs, various subsidiaries, etc. 
The communist movements of 1947 and 
1948 collapsed because of the govern- 
ment’s will to defend the Republican 
regime and because of the opposition of 
a large part of the working class which 
rejected the call for political strikes, 
The 1947 demonstrations caused the 
communist 


coT—aunder leadership—to 


split and lose half its membership out 
More 
than a million workers were regrouped 
into a free union called the cer Work- 
ing Force; 


of a total of some five million. 


other exmembers became 
discouraged and gave up any idea of 
union organization. 

1947, therefore, France had 
three great labor movements 


Since 
the com- 
munist cer, the cect Working Force and 
the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers 


(crtc) as well as several 
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“spade,” for digging graves of the Soviet Union's satellites. 


ombined 


small unions which repre- 
sent less than one third of the workers. 

The balance sheet of communism in 
Free Europe can be totaled as follows: 

Communism is practically nonexist- 
ent in Great Britain. In the Seandi- 
navian states and in Benelux it has 
hardly garnered one tenth of the vote. It 
is on the downgrade in Switzerland, and 
strength 


has maintained appreciable 


only in France and in Italy—those 
democracies where the living standard 
of working class is at the lowest. The 
situation is more favorable in France 
than in Italy. 

The barricade against European com- 
munism can be built solidly only by 
socialism which addresses itself to the 
same group. It is an error, often com- 
mitted in America, to believe that lib- 
eral movements can rally an important 
part of the working population. The 
same is true of parties based on religion. 
The great majority of European work- 
ers are either indifferent in religious 
matters, or openly anticlerical. In 
France, since 1947, the Socialist party 
has unanimously and violently arisen 
against Stalinism. The Socialist party 
represents a significant force in terms 
of members, voters (3 million), and 
representation at the National Assembly 
(106 deputies out of 620). 

In Italy, on the other hand, the com- 
munist evolution of 1947, has led to a 
grave schism in the socialist ranks; 
three quarters of the socialists followed 
their leader, Pietro Nenni, in a_pro- 
Moscow policy; the last quarter, under 
Saragat and Silone, have reacted like 
the French socialists. The Democratic 


Christian party thus constitutes the 


chief anticommunist party in Italy, with 
half the votes of the peninsula. But this 
party has religious overtones and it is 
losing ground in its right-wing faction 
to the neofascists and the monarchists. 

Because it is a party with religious 
tendencies, its inroads on communism 
are difficult. In France, conversely, the 
strength of the socialist barricade which 
keeps 


communism is completely rounded out 


lay-minded people away from 
by the action of the mrp (Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire), a party with 
spiritual appeal, in grouping small 
segments of Catholic workers from the 
north and from Alsace. And so, every 
worker, whether he is a believer or not, 
finds a party to suit him, and a strong 
central labor union in which he can 
escape communism. 

Why then do too many people. still 
vote communist? Some because of their 
very poor living conditions, which help 
them give credence to the demagogi 
promises of the Reds. Others, because 
of a strange fidelity to a lively tradition 
in many of France's provinces: for more 
than a century and a half it has been 
an honored Republican practice to vote 
“as far as possible to the left”—and 
these voters think that communist to- 
Others 


are dupes of the 


talitarianism is “on the left.” 
still, because they 
daily crop of lies and believe in the 
advantages of the Russian revolution. 

The great majority of these commu 
nist voters, however, is opposed to any 
subversive action. Experience has proven 
this to be true in 1947, and truer in 
1948 and especially in 1952. A French 
opinion poll in the May issue of Realités 
shows that at least half of these voters 
are not aware of their party's subser- 
vience to Moscow, and one third see 
in the Communist party the greatest 
bulwark of parliamentary institutions 
against “reaction.” 

The eyes of these communist voters 
will be opened only if you: 

1.) Improve the living standard of 
the masses. 

2.) Speak to them in a language 
they will understand—the language of 
noncommunist workers. 

3.) Do not take against communism 
in general measures which are con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution 
and to the traditions of a people who 
have always given their sympathies to 
martyrs, to victims of political, racial, 
or religious persecution. 

If these 


spected the greatest danger of com- 


three conditions are re- 


munism in Franee has passed. —UNW 








Will the dispute between France and Germany 


over this vital industrial area wreck the West- 


ern defense system? Here is the inside story 


Duel in the Saar 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 


Saarbruecken 


meeting between champions of au- 


| ris difficult in the Saar to arrange a 


tonomy and advocates of a return to 
Germany. Each camp accuses the other 
of treason and an embittered struggle 
ensues, The police, under the direction 
of Dr. Edgar Hektor, a former captain 
in the French army. go after enemies 
of the Saar Republic with great de- 
termination. Many have been expelled 
from the country, their political parties 
forbidden, their newspapers confiscated. 
Still there remains a strong pro-German 
underground that tries to bribe mem- 
bers of the Saar parliament into chang- 
ing sides and threatens -autonomist 
families with boycott and blacklists. 
Parents are warned that they will be 
put out of business if they send their 
children to French schools. Persons at- 


tending political meetings friendly to 


German... 


the government find letters in their mail- 
boxes which tell them to stop this non- 
sense or else. As a result, even people 
prospering under the present setup 
and there are quite a few—-seldom dare 
speak out in its favor. Only civil servants 
who stand and fall with the regime are 
ready to denounce promoters of a new 
Anschluss. Yet, even if the latter were 
granted free speech, they wouldn’t care 
to sit down at the same table with 
France’s quislings. 

After a lot of maneuvering in this 
idyllic atmosphere, your reporter final- 
ly managed to bring a prominent mem- 
ber of the German Saarbund together 
with André Chazelle. a high-ranking 
French official, and to let them argue it 
out in the twilight of an oak-paneled 
Saarbruecken bierkeller. Here follows a 
faithful transcript of their dialogue: 

“The Saar is purely German territory 


...or French? 


inhabited by people of German stock. 
Do vou deny that?” 

“No.” 

“Don't you feel obliged then, accord- 
ing to your own principles, to return this 
area to Germany without further ado?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because this case cannot be judged 
on its merits alone. That would be like 
quoting a passage out of context. Ger- 
many’s past performance must be taken 
into account. By her own admission she 
started an aggressive war in 1939 and 
caused immeasurable damage to France. 
Our allies may have renounced repara- 
tions; we have not. We want an eco- 
nomic union between France and the 
Saar as part of the amends you owe us.” 

“Of course, you are entitled to repara- 
tions, but why don’t you let us pay in 
cash or merchandise? Why do you try 


INTENSE JEALOUSY marking German attitude toward the Saarland rose to highest emotional pitch in the 1935 demonstrations 


(left) under huge banners. Feelings flared again when French set up custom station on Saar-German border after the 


war, 





to impose your will upon what is an 
integral part of our fatherland?” 
“There you are mistaken. Economical- 
ly at least, the Saar forms a part of 
France. For almost a century 
between 1935 and 1940 


under the same customs and currency 


except 


the Saar lived 


regime as Lorraine, and the two regions 
have become interdependent for their 
coal and iron ore. Moreover, the Saar 
is drawing most of her food from 
neighboring French provinces.” 

“Didn't we show after 1935 that we 
could take care of our brethren? As 
you will remember, we made the so- 
called Saaropfer (sacrifice for the 
Saar), a tax subsidizing their exports.” 

“Precisely. You had to do this because 
the Saar couldn’t hold her own against 
the Ruhr, her heaviest competitor. The 
same thing would happen today, and 
conditions would even be worse: with 
out the farmland across the Elbe, West- 
ern Germany would find it harder than 
ever to feed the Saar people. That's why 
they are best off in a customs union 
with France their natural market.” 

“You are talking like a father who 
wants to marry his daughter to a rich 
old party although she is in love with 
another guy. If the Saar wishes to be 
German and you don’t let her, you are 
violating the democratic right of self 
determination.” 

“Come, come. If Hitler had won the 
war, he would have absorbed large slic 
es of France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Denmark 


opinion. Who are you to invoke the 


without asking anyone's 
democratic rights you tried so hard to 
destroy between 1939 and 1945?” 

There was a brief pause, and then: 

“So you want to tread in Hitler's 
footsteps now?” 

“By no means. We had many op- 
portunities to annex the Saar since 1945, 
We did not use them. We don’t want the 
Saar inside France. We would be ready 
any time to relinquish our control of 
Saar defense and foreign policy to an 
international European authority in- 
cluding German delegates. All we want 
is to keep the closest economic ties be- 
tween France and the Saar.” 

“Well, the Saar is purely German ter- 
ritory inhabited by. . .” 

“That's where we came in,” I said 
and ordered another round of beer in 
which to drown our confusion. In the 
next few days, other people on both 
sides presented me with the same argu 
ments over and over again until I got 
a feeling familiar to anyone who had 
to grapple seriously with the Saar prob. 
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lem: | wished | had never heard of the 
whole issue and were far away. 

However, the quarrel over the Saar 
is dynamite. New elections will be held 
here in the second half of this year—the 
exact date has not yet been fixed-—and 
they are bound to arouse a fresh wave 
of emotions both in Germany and 
France. Bonn will allege in advance that 
these elections are rigged unless pro- 
German parties are allowed to campaign 
for a reunion with the fatherland. The 
Saar authorities, on the other hand, 
cling to their 1948 constitution which 
expressly forbids political activities di- 
rected against the regime. Possessing 
a healthy sense of self-preservation, they 
don’t care to be voted out of existence. 

If this conflict is allowed to deepen 
and to poison French and German 
minds, it may yet jeopardize all projects 
of European unity and upset the whole 
billion-dollar structure of European de 
fense. That’s why the best diplomatic 
brains on both continents are now trying 
to work out a fair settlement of the is 
sue. How can the abyss between the 
two camps be bridged? Which are the 
toughest obstacles to a peaceful arrange 
ment? Is there room for a lasting solu 
tion that would leave no resentment 
lingering in the hearts of either party? 

Impartial observers on the spot feel 
that Germany's claim is legitimate 
enough, but that her very insistence on 
an early return of the Saar is strength 
ening France's case. They find it difficult 
to answer the arguments put forward by 
French Ambassador Gilbert Grandval: 

“If Germany had become a_ truly 
democratic nation since 1945, there 
wouldn't be any Saar problem. But the 
contrary has happened: our neighbors 
are today more nationalistic than ever 
and are again seeking to dominate the 
continent, At present they are produc- 
ing 35 per cent of Europe's steel against 
34 per cent put out by France and the 
Saar. If they regained the Saar, they 
would suddenly control 42 per cent and 
France 27 per cent. This we cannot 
tolerate. It would once more destroy the 
precarious equilibrium our victory es- 
tablished in Western Europe.” 

Up to now this line of reasoning has 
been shared by France’s allies. At the 
April, 1947, 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 


Moscow conference in 
officially approved the plan to detach 
the Saar from Germany and integrate it 
into France’s financial and economic 
system. On 18, 1950, Dean 
Acheson reiterated that, at a future 


January 


peace conference, the United States 


would endorse-the Saar Republic as a 


permanent institution. The British gov- 


ernment took the same stand. 

But Paris is aware that powerful fore- 
es in Washington are now trying to 
reverse America’s attitude. In_ their 
quest for a quick German rearmament, 
various US policy-makers feel inclined 
to disregard France’s apprehensions and 
back Bonn’s claim to the Saar without 
reserve. They want to organize a new 
plebiscite under neutral supervision that 
would decide the future status of the 
area. This plan has been publicly ad- 
vocated by Senator Taft and most of 
his associates. As it is likely to be dis- 
cussed more and more frequently in the 


INDUSTRY of Saar now allows France 


to mateh German steel production. 


next few months, I asked Roger Viaud, 
the Saar expert of the Quai d'Orsay, 
what he thought of it. 

“We would be violently opposed to 
such course,” he declared. “No French 
government could afford to-defend it be- 
fore the country. Don’t forget that the 
Saar plebiscite in 1935 started a fatal 
chain of events. Without it, Hitler might 
not have occupied the Rhineland in 
1936, invaded 1938 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1939. We have learned 


Austria in 


our lesson. Rather than encourage such 
a development again, we would scuttle 
the Schuman Plan and the European 
Army scheme and go our own way in 
future.” 

Does that mean that France’s allies 
better stay away from this hot potato 
altogether? Considering what is at stake. 
qualified observers on the spot do not 











SAARBRUECKEN, seen here from one of the surrounding hills, is predominantly German in population, but the French maintain 
that the area is unalterably oriented to France because of common coal and ore sources and because Saar’s food comes from France. 


According to them the Saar 


think so. 
dispute has become, above all, a clash 


of personalities. Chances for a reason- 
able settlement are slim, they say, as 
long as certain political figures are 
allowed to exacerbate the issue. There- 
fore it is felt that America and Great 
Britain should insist upon a general 
housecleaning on both sides. 

The Germans are concentrating their 
heaviest propaganda fire on “Joho,” as 
they have nicknamed Johannes Hoff- 
mann, the Saar Republic’s paunchy 
prime minister. He is indeed a con- 
troversial figure. Documents show that 
he heiled Hitler from 1933 to 1935 be- 
fore he put his talents at France’s dis- 
posal. He spent the war years as a male 
nursemaid in a Brazilian household and 
was virtually penniless when the French 
called him back in 1945. Today he is 
a rich man who has just finished build- 
ing himself a comfortable hunting lodge 
near Saarbruecken. He draws emolu- 
ments of 5,200,000 


($15,000) which is more than French 


francs a year 


or German ministers earn. In addition, 
he disposes of an annual fund of 30 
million frances for which he doesn’t have 
to give account to anyone. He also re- 
mains a partner in several newspaper, 
motion picture, and publishing enter- 
prises in the Saar which assure him a 
fat supplementary income. His enemies 
claim that he has no sense of propor- 
tion. He occasionally uses a_ special 
salon train for two-hour rides through 


his miniature republic. 


While “Joho” is at least a native Saar- 
lander, many of his closest collaborators 
are not. Five out of six ministers who 
represented the Saar before the Eu 
ropean Council in Strasbourg had come 
to that country only after 1945 in the 
wake of the French army. Most of them 
arrived with French passports and at 
least one minister, Dr. Emil Straus, still 
retains his French nationality. Accord- 
ing to the Saarbruecken grapevine, all 
these officials have reaped fortunes dur- 
ing their years of service. Tales of graft 
and corruption are widespread and can 
be substantiated in many cases. They 
give the visitor the impression that 
“something is rotten in the Saar Re- 
public” and that France hasn't picked 
her friends carefully enough. Un 
doubtedly a number of changes in the 
Saar administration will have to be car- 
ried out before a true settlement can 
be negotiated. 

On the other hand, veteran observers 
see small hope for such a settlement as 
long as the German Saarbund is allowed 
to continue its pernicious hate cam- 
paigns against France. As Bonn’s main 
propaganda instrument in this sector, 
the Saarbund is being financed out of 


funds. It freely 


whole array of expensive brochures pre 


public distributes a 
senting Germany's cause. It also helps 
publish the Deutsche Saarzeitung, a bi 
monthly newspaper being smuggled 
into the Saar in ten thousands of copies. 
The trouble is that contro! of the Saar 


bund and its publications has fallen 


into the hands of relentless Nazis whe 
do everything in their power to poison 
Franco-German relations. A prominent 
board member of the association is 
Hubertus Prinz zu Loewenstein, the 
same man who recently staged a one- 
man occupation of Heligoland to keep 
it in Germany's hands. Other big shots 
are Pastor Hans Bungarten, Dr. Fritz 
Hellwig, Herrmann Kresse and Karl- 
Heinz Francke, all of whom were rank- 
ing Nazi party members between 1933 
and 1945 
The tone these fanatics are employing 
in their printed material shows that 
they haven't forgotten any of the tricks 
once used by Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 
They are even relying on such old 
stand-bys as anti-Semitism and _ anti- 
clericalism to get their message across. 
Their pet villain is General Gilbert 
Grandval, one of De Gaulle’s close as- 
sociates during the war, who has repre- 
sented France in the Saar ever since 
1945. Grandval, a devout Catholic, had 
a Jewish-Alsatian ‘grandfather by the 
name of Hirsch who opted for France 
in 1871. This fact is brought up at every 
occasion by the German propaganda 
media in order to discredit him in the 
eyes of the Saar population 
Evidently, the Saar question cannot 
be solved in an atmosphere where such 
a spirit is rampant. Up to now, the 
Saarbund managers have been able to 
count on the unreserved backing of Dr 
Konrad Adenauer who probably has 
(Continued on page 32) 
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F THE thousand-and-second tale of 

The Arabian Nights were written, 
it might tell of a couple of Katzen 
jammer Kids in tarbooshes who set off 
fireworks under the seats of the mighty 
and the corrupt. 

The Kids are two brothers of Egypt 
named Ali and Mustafa Amin. Giant 
twins of 38, as alike as two piasters, 
they are spoken of in the singular as if 
they were some fabulous double-man. 
They are “the mad Amin”—mad be- 
cause they do battle for the forgotten 
little man of the Middle East, for the 
rights and freedoms he has never en- 
joyed. Mad also because they have 
turned the journalistic world upside 
down. Before their advent the Egyptian 
press was generally timid; they have 
made it critic and crusader. 

It is less than eight years since their 
Akhbar Elyom (News of the Day) burst 
over Cairo like a bomb—a stink bomb, 
their enemies say. With the revolution- 
ary slogan: “Let’s Try Democracy!” it 
quickly swept clear round the crescent 
moon of Arab lands to attain the high- 
est circulation in the Middle East. To- 
day the twins are successful publishers 
with a stable of four thoroughbred jour- 
nals and others in the making. They 
fight court battles for those who can’t 
buy justice, compel bureaucrats to dis- 
gorge squeezes exacted from the poor, 
and for the first time since Cheops built 
his pyramid they tell the news and damn 
the consequences, 

It is not surprising that five attempts 
have been made on their lives by per- 
sons the police have somehow never 
been able to trace. If a day passes 
without several threats, they worry. 

“One promise to blow up the plant 
is all we got today,” Ali remarked to 
Mustafa as we were leaving their of- 
fice. “We must be slipping.” said Mus- 
tafa. “We lack bomb appeal.” As for 
their liberty, the Wafdist government 
has made a score of attempts on that, 
but they are still—although precari- 
ously——free men. 

Toward the end of last year the 
Katzenjammer Kids in a series of sensa- 
tional scoops exposed corruption in the 
administration of former Prime Minister 
Nahas Pasha. The exposures electrified 
the Egyptians and brought the Nahas 
cabinet to the verge of ruin. The des- 
perate politicos took the one step they 
thought might save them—they abro- 
gated the treaty with Britain and de- 
manded that the British get out of the 
Suez Canal Zone and the Sudan —de- 
mands which the Amin brothers had 
strongly urged. Thus, at the cost of 
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THE ONLY WAY TO TELL one Amin from the other: Ali (on the right) 


By LAWRENCE and 


Its a dull day in the Nile Valley when the ebullient 


threatened with assassination. Alike as two peppers in a 


content, and working conditions of Arabic newspapers as 








manages to sprinkle more cigarette ashes on his clothes than does Mustafa. 


SYLVIA MARTIN 


grandnephews of the “Mother of the Egyptians” aren’t 


pot, the “Mad Amins” have revolutionized the style, 


a first step toward democratization of the Middle East 


international crisis, the politicos tried 
to turn the heat off themselves. Early 
this year, however, King Farouk finally 
turned Nahas Pasha out of office. 

The twin princes of Arabic journal 
ism are direct, plain-speaking, boyish. 
They exude vitality and a sense of fun. 
Each weighs 238 pounds and stands six 
feet three inches tall, Their features. 
voices, gestures, smiles are identical 
They drive the same model cars (Chrys- 
lers), smoke the same cigarettes 
(Luckies). Their twinship extends to 
their minds, As schoolboys their exam 
ination papers were so nearly identical 
that they were accused of cheating. 

As capitalists the Amin brothers are 
something new in the way of practicing 
democrats. Nobody is fired from. the 
Amin journals. A man who lets down 
is simply carried along; sooner or later 
he gets into the groove again. “Every 
worker goes stale some time or other.” 
say the twins, who never go stale them- 
selves. “It’s unjust to penalize him for 
it, also bad business.” 

They instituted not only insurance 
and pensions but dowries for employees 
who marry and leave. They also pro- 
vide maternity leave with full pay (the 
Amin were the first Middle East pub 
lishers to hire women journalists) 
Their ultramodern plant contains staff 
rest rooms, showers, restaurant, barber 
shop, and alert servitors who bob up 
at a reporter’s elbow with mint tea, 
Turkish coffee, and Coca-Cola. The one 
dictatorial rule is that all pressmen on 
heavy machine work must drink four 
quarts of milk daily, provided by the 
plant. Ali and Mustafa had to drink it 
as boys, hated it, but concluded it made 
men of them. 

They started their journalistic revolu- 
tion by offering four times the salaries 
paid by the old established press. Their 
rivals said, “You'll ruin us!” But they’ve 
had to fall in line—which means that 
for the first time Egyptian newspaper- 
men can live decently. 

All this, coming out of the land of 
the Sphinx, is astounding enough. But 
the dynamic twins consider it the least 
part of the job they have given them- 
selves. That job is nothing less than to 
democratize the Middle East, 

The Kids had scarcely established 
Akhbar Elyom when they declared war 
on the social blindness of their own 
upper class. When they boldfaced, “The 
humblest kitchen slavey is as good as 
any pasha’s daughter,” they were an- 
swered by a roar of indignation. Rival 
newspapers cried shame. Scurrilous let- 


ters poured into Akhbar Elyom. 
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The battle raged for months. It was 
still going on when an exquisite young 


woman mysteriously appeared in so 
The whisper went that she was a 


She 


ciety. 
captivated every- 
forth 

recording 


wealthy socialite. 


one. Photographs shone from 


newspapers and magazines 
her graciousness to the wives of cabinet 
ministers and society bigwigs. No grand 
function was complete without her. 

At the 
photographs appeared side 
Akhbar Elyom. One 
heart of the Nile, the 
scrubbing a kitchen floor. 
girl, 
getting wind of the 
the 


end of the social season two 


by side in 
showed the Sweet- 
other a ragged 
The 
An Egyptian 


sluvey 
two were the same 
ambassador, plot, 
had volunteered to teach girl the 
intricacies of upper-class diction, poise, 
and protocol. 


The 


gan to weep over 


ked, be- 


victim 


anti-Aminites, thus tric 


the girl as a 
of the terrible twins who played with 
What, they demanded, 
was to become of her? What 
Ali and Mustafa. Akhbar Elyom’s 


and the Cinderella of his as 
Married, 


human destiny. 
indeed ? 
said 
reporter 
signment had fallen in love. 
they are living happily. 

The amazing brothers were born into 
the Egyptian revolution for independ- 
ence (Egypt was then a British “pro- 
aad Zaghlul, who occupies 
Egyp- 
grand- 


tectorate”). S 
the 
tian history, 


George Washington niche in 
was the brothers’ 
which was theirs too, 
the 


uncle. His home, 


is now “the House of Nation,” a 


, 


AKHBAR F 


{ 


(504: 


la 4 
BASIC, 


Arabic 


simple 
as devel- 


oped by Ali 
Mustafa for Akh- 


and 


bar Elyom, whose 
building is seen 
here at night, gave 
first 


Egypt her 


newspaper that 
could be read and 
understood by the 


entire population. 


place of popular pilgrimage. 

Of a Fe 
Zaghlul 
deep political discussion in the library. 
They 
sprang to their feet prepared to fight 


1914, 


were in 


*bruary afternoon in 


and his rebel chiefs 


An excited maid burst in on them. 


for lives. “Twins!” she said. 


The 


greeted the mad Amin with cheers. 


their 


“Enormous boys!” Revolution 

With independence the boys were ex- 
pected to bask for the rest of their 
reflected 
But at ten they were getting out 


lives in their granduncle’s 
glory. 
a family newspaper on an old mimeo- 
rhe new Egypt 
at the House of the Nation. 
Zaghlul let the twins sit in on all dis- 


graph. leaders of the 


met daily 


cussions and had them keep a diary. 
Written Arabic still is an antique 
subtle 
ing Zaghlul taught his grandnephews 
to write simply, forcefully. 

When he died, the 
13, their room 


article 


lan- 


guage, and wordy. Plain-speak- 


two boys, aged 


sat in and wrote an 


about their granduncle, It was 
They built up in detail 
life 


his 


labor of love. 
hu- 
of 


his 


his character, daily and habits, 
outbursts 


diet, 


man_ idiosyncrasies, 


temper, his diabetic’s even 


They remembered what he 
the 


weaknesses. 


had taught them: “Give facts and 
the conclusions will give themselves.” 
Their 


mously in a Cairo journal was spotted 


story which appeared anony- 


as an inside job by Madame Zaghlul, a 
old 


history 


matriarch, writ 
“the Mother of the 


formidable now 


down in 


as 


When the twins came home 
the 


Egyptians.” 


that day. there 


seated enthroned with the 


from. school was 
rest 


rhe 


widow, 


of the ranged beside her. 
Katzenjammer Kids shook in their 
but Madame Zaghlul could not 
make them promise to stop. 

Secretly they were publishing a maga- 
zine The Student, which 
selling well in the high schools and 


In years it 


family 


shoes, 


called was 


universities of Cairo. two 
won the respectable circulation of 5000. 
The secret came out only when the gov- 
ernment suppressed the magazine be- 
cause of its sharp political comments, 
and the twins were kicked out of school. 
There was a terrible scene with Madame 
Zaghlul; 


Meanwhile 


the boys went back to school. 
they prepared complete 
layouts for a lively, modern newspaper, 
columns, and 
Mustafa set 


out to find a job. He tried every pub- 


plus articles, editorials, 


cartoons. Armed with this, 
The editors laughed 
back in 


five years and we'll make you a copy 


lication in Cairo. 
him out of their offices. “Come 
maybe.” 

looked 


tutor. 


boy 


Mustafa the out-of-work 
of Mustafa 
the material, With it, 
He could 


salary, the by-lines. Presenting the boy’s 


up 


brother his would 


furnish Hassan 
would get a job. have the 
work, Hassan got a post on a struggling 
Cairo weekly, Ar-Raghaib, whose editor 
had given Mustafa the loudest raspberry. 

A new chapter opened in the life of 
constant stream of news 
sketches, 
the - 


the twins. A 
tidbits, 
commentaries, 
(the 
and 


personality snappy 
stuff 


political 


behind - scenes 
Zaghlul house was the 
social HQ 


{r-Raghaib’s editor sat up and 


of Cairo) flowed to 
Hassan. 
Hassan genius. no 


took notice. was a 


less! He gave Hassan a raise. 

The strange comedy continued for 16 
months. Then it got funnier. The pub- 
{kher Sa’a 
{r-Raghaib’s editor 


lisher of the big magazine 
hired away and 
the editor took with him the indispen- 
sable Now 


heavier job. He urged Hassan to greater 


Hassan. the editor had a 
output. Hassan passed the urging on to 
Mustafa, already working like a demon. 
But Ali's help he 


Meantime, both twins were 


with came through. 
finishing 
their studies, and at home they were 
still under Madame Zaghlul’s eye. Only 
the 
tell 


possible. 


family could 
life 


Ali made appearances for two, 


fact that not even the 


them apart made the double 
himself 
Mustafa. 
Sometimes Mustafa came home and Ali 
took the office; 


Although the twins kept their secret 


slipping out the back door as 


and coming in the front as 


over at nobody knew. 








well, the family began to smeli a rat 
and separated the inseparables. Ali was 
sent to England to study engineering 
at Sheffield. Their father. appointed 
Egyptian Minister to Washingion, took 
Mustafa along to study world affairs 
and diplomacy at Georgetown. 

In Cairo one day Madame Zaghlul 
received a summons from Queen Nazli. 
The Queen showed her an article about 
America that had just appeared in an 
Egyptian paper. “Of course your grand- 
nephew Mustafa must have written it,” 
she said. “That young man pleases me.” 

“He poisons me!” retorted the Mother 
of the Egyptians. 

When the twins came back to Cairo, 
Mustafa became editor-in-chief of Ak- 
her Sa’a, an illustrated weekly. For the 
first time an article appeared under his 
name. It was an unflattering profile of 
the then Crown Prince and it earned 
him six months in jail. His family re- 
lations were more strained than ever. 

Ali kept the peace by becoming a top 
bureaucrat. As private secretary to the 
Minister of Finance he shocked the civil- 
servant army by working 12 hours a 
day, cutting red tape, delegating respon- 
sibility, and creating a model, stream- 
lined ministry. He won the clerks’ un- 
dying gratitude by securing legislation 
which gave automatic rises in pay ac- 
cording to years of service. When he 
finally quit, four men had to be ap- 
pointed to do his job. 


LTHOUGH seemingly embarked on 
A separate careers, the twins were 
much together. In 1944 Mustafa quar- 
reled with the publisher of Al /tnein, of 
which he had become editor in 1941, over 
an article on a cabinet crisis. “We must 
be neutral,” said the publisher. Mustafa 
said, “We are independent, which is 
something different.” He resigned, then 
telephoned his brother. “Ali, drop every- 
thing. We're getting out our own paper.” 

“Aywak,” said Ali, which is Egyptian 
for Yes, OK, and So be it! 

Cairo buzzed with the news that the 
famous twins were to publish their own 
newspaper. An advertising company 
offered to buy all their space for $20,000 
a year. “You're crazy to throw money 
away like that,” Ali said. “For your 
own good we refuse.” They were saved 
by their ignorance. In its first year 
Akhbar Elyom grossed $400,000 in ad- 
vertising. 

Their joint diary for November 11, 
1944, date of the first issue of Akhbar 
Elyom, ends with a weary scrawl, “126,- 
750 copies, Mid-East record. No more 
newsprint.” 


Weeklies up to then had been snob 
journals of crowded pages printed in 
a dry, literary Arabic comprehensible 
only to the fully educated. The twins 
created a style as eye-catching as a 
sweater girl. They appealed to neglected 
groups—-women, youth, the new middle 
class, and those untouchables, the work- 
ers. They developed a lively language 
of words and phrases easily understood 
all over the Arab world. This requires 
a highly trained staff and mountain of 
work. But for the first time the average 
man in all Arab countries can read the 
same newspaper, 

The Katzenjammer policy is a news 
beat every issue. The twins have friends 
everywhere. Mustafa and Ali, fighting 
for freedom of press, make a point of 
giving inside political information. Pun- 
ishment for plain speaking ranges from 
attempted assassination to unrelenting 
official persecution. 

The most serious attack was 1950's 
“Affair of November 19,” when the 
Wafd party organized an assault on the 
Amin plant. Although the attack was 
plotted in secrecy, the brothers ran a 
full advance story of the plans, includ- 
ing leaders, date, and line of march. 
Denied police protection, they organized 
their own defenses. When the “demon- 
strators” hove into view, clubs were 
passed out to the 600 employes, none 
of whom had elected to take the day off. 

The police appeared in the course of 
the melee and arrested 17 Amin em- 
ployes. A government press commu- 
nique accused Mustafa, or Ali, of empty- 
ing a revolver into the mob, killing a man, 

In court the case was revealed as 
the clumsiest frame-up. The murdered 
man had had nothing to do with the 
riot; he had been killed a mile from 
the plant. Furthermore, the twins had 
alibis, unwittingly provided by the gov- 
ernment itself. Muddled functionaries 
had chosen that very morning to compel 
Mustafa’s attendance before the King’s 
Counselor on another charge while Ali 
was being raked over the coals by the 
assistant attorney general. 

Recently, the Amins, who had just 
added a magazine for youth to their 
string, asked a veteran foreign journal- 
ist, “What do you estimate our plant 
to be worth?” 

“Nothing much,” he said. “You've 
just spent a fortune for a giant new 
press that turns out 230,000 copies an 
hour. No one but you can make enouglf 
readers to keep that press working. I 
wouldn’t give a piaster for the House 
of Akhbar Elyom minus its 476 pounds 
of dynamic journalism.”—UNW 
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Helsinki--A tripartite trade agree- 


ment has resulted in the sale by 
Finland to West Germany of oranges 
from Israel. 


* * * 


Dannenberg — West German radio 
consultant Horst Schmidke, musing 
on mood music for mileh cows, in- 
stalled loudspeakers in the barn of 
neighbor Lothar Nieber. Production 
jumped appreciably with sambas and 
hot jazz, but waltzes, notably “The 
Blue Danube,” made the best dairy 
airs. 
* * * 


Athens Intourist, Russian travel 
agency, declined an invitation to the 
international conference on tourist 
problems, proclaiming, “So great is 
the clamor of tourists to visit the 
Soviet Union, we do not need to 
induce foreigners to come.” 
- ” ” 


Cario— A desperate convict organized 
a general hunger strike in the peni- 
tentiary because he was not allowed 
to write love letters, 

* * * 


London—-Shortly after a brief honey- 
moon, a bride was granted a divorce 
on the grounds that the trailer her 
groom provided to beat the housing 
shortage was too impermanent an 
abode and “no man has the right to 
force a woman to live in conditions 
of uncertainty.” A bevy of British 
bachelor girls disagreed, however, 
preferring mobile matrimony to 
stable celibacy, and the exgroom 
was showered with offers to share 
his heart and his trailer. 

* ~ * 


A Danish library has 
added reproductions of paintings to 


Copenhagen 


its circvlation services. The collec- 
tion includes works by the greatest 
modern and classic artists, and any- 
one with a regular card can take 
his pick and keep it at home for 
four weeks. 

* * * 

Professor Ake Gustaf- 


son, Swedish gynecologist, scored 


Stockholm 


sterilization of the mentally deficient, 
reporting that his study shows that 
a majority of feeble-minded women 
bring forth healthy, intelligent chil- 
dren. 








Penny wise and pound foolish, American business is 


not meeting the challenges of international trade and in- 


vestment. Since the drive for immediate profits is destroy- 


: 
ing their own long-range interests, it is clear that B Uusl nessamen 


By ELLIOTT HAYNES 


MeERICA’S foreign economic policy, 
launched so nobly in 1945, is near- 
ing its death rattle. The gradual with- 
drawal of US business support over the 
past few years has suddenly turned into 
a rout. Should this alarming trend con- 
tinue, our foreign economic policy will 
soon be scuttled—along with the lofty 
hopes and hardheaded security it held 
for the United States and the remainder 
of the free world. 

The tragedy is not only that the policy 
remains sounder than ever; with the ad- 
vent of a ruthless Russian imperialism 
it has soared in importance. Its philos- 
ophy is simple: an unrestricted flow of 
men, money, and materials around the 
tlobe is basic to the solution of national 
economic woes. Without this-——deprived 
of the benefits of international trade and 
investment— individual countries would 
of necessity crawl behind their inade- 
quate national boundaries, compounding 
their economic ills and permitting them- 
selves to be chopped off one by one by 
the Russian empire. 

Two major programs underscored the 
American attempt to avoid this catas- 
trophe. The first was to lower US tariff 
walls and import quotas—barriers that 
in themselves can stifle world trade. 
This proved a dud. 

Congress made a few gestures, but 
the movement hardly got off the ground. 
And in the past few months even this 
advance has been destroyed. Individual 
US industries have become frightened 
by the growing power of other countries 
to produce for the US market. Many of 
them have requested-——and increasingly 
obtained—higher tariffs and (to make 
doubly sure) import quotas. 

There is hope, however, that this form 
of attenuated national suicide will col- 
lapse under its own weight. Other na- 
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tions, such as Britain, have made crystal 
clear their inability to cooperate with 
us in other realms (such as military) if 
we sabotage their efforts to stay alive by 
trading with us—trade, moreover, that 
is just as beneficial to us as it is to them. 
It is dificult to imagine Americans al- 
lowing a number of misguided groups to 
torpedo one of the country’s major eco- 
nomic programs, 

No such obvious guilt and facile solu- 
tion can be found for the trend that is 
destroying the nation’s second major 
economic program: the expansion of 
private US investments abroad. With a 
few notable exceptions, potential in- 
vestors of private US capital have been 
overwhelmed with apathy and inertia in 
the postwar period concerning overseas 
adventures. In the five-year period 1946- 
50 about $3.5 billion was invested in 
underdeveloped areas. The President's 
International Development Advisory 
Board estimates that to meet the needs 
of these areas Americans should have 
doubled or even tripled this figure (see 
chart 1, p. 26). Instead of brightening, 
the outlook is becoming gloomier by the 
minute. In the last few weeks a num- 
ber of the large corporations that took 
the plunge several years back have been 
pulling long faces and regretting their 
Their wails may 
dampen whatever nascent enthusiasm 


decision out loud. 


existed for overseas investment. 

What is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant long-range program in Amer- 
ican foreign economic policy is thus 
wavering in the balance. The necessity 
for large and continued investment of 
American capital in productive enter- 
prises abroad is plain and conclusive. 
As this writer recently pointed out 
t“Depression or Utopia,” UNW, June 
52) the vast amount of American indus- 
trial resources which a fall in armament 
production would make idle may be 
kept busy by placing them at the service 


of other nations. And this, of course, is 
feasible only through heavy investment 
in those nations. 

More imperative is America’s need to 
drop its role of drone bee serving a 
global beehive. In the absence of private 
capital exports the US has had to give 
an enormous quantity of money to the 
various nations of the world. Combined 
with the strain of armament production, 
this financial benevolence is doing our 
economy permanent damage. 

One striking example is the fact that 
many companies, burdened with excess 
profits taxes which government expen- 
ditures and grants make necessary, can 
no longer set aside profits for reinvest- 
ment. Yet it is a historical fact that the 
American practice of constantly improv- 
ing, modernizing, and expanding its in- 
dustrial plant is the basic explanation 
of our magnificent standard of living. 

The compulsions driving our govern- 
ment to give money to other nations— 
failing private export of capital—ex- 
plain why encouraging private invest- 
ment abroad has been a paramount 
aspect of American foreign economic 
policy in the postwar period. This coun- 
try’s foreign trade must flourish or the 
entire fabric of American economic life 
will suffer. Last year the overall amount 
of US foreign trade amounted to more 
than $25 billion. Since domestic indus- 
tries contributed about $75 billion to 
our national income in the same year, 
the significance of our foreign trade to 
the total is easily seen. 

But the truth of the old dictum that 
the good of one is linked to the good 
of all is nowhere more apparent than in 
the problem of keeping our foreign 
trade alive and healthy. Economically 
ill—or underequipped—most of the na- 
tions of the world have simply been 
unable to buy from us out of their own 
coffers. The $60 billion worth of goods 
we have exported since 1945 have been 
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given away—through what amounts to 






| subsidies to American exporters in the 
fi form of US government grants abroad. 
! 





These handouts will continue of neces 





sity until and unless American private 
capital goes abroad in sufficient amount 






| to bolster foreign purchasing power and 





far more importantly—provide the 






| means whereby these countries can in- 
vigorate themselves and get off our back. 






What they basically require is pro- 






ductivity—more output per man hour 





which can only be achieved through 





providing each worker with more horse- 





power. This in turn requires an enor- 






i mous capital accumulation, 





For the majority of these countries to 





; accumulate this amount of domestic 





capital would take years, even decades. 





The level of consumption is already so 





low in backward areas that it exercises 


a deadening effect on the population. To 





reduce it further for investment pur- 






poses would defeat its own ends. Ih 








Western Europe the situation is obvi- 






y ously better, but even here a gigantic 
\ influx of American capital is necessary 






if the region is to free itself from de- 





pendence on Santa Claus across the 








Atlantic in a reasonable period. 
In sum, the US is saving its own hide 






when, through private investments, it 






helps the cther nations of the world 






achieve the economic goals they all want 






4 so desperately. This is, of course, to 





ignore the politica! compulsions for en- 





couraging private investment abroad. 





They speak for themselves. On the one 






hand is the multitude of undeveloped 
countries who are trying to leap the 






centuries and catch up with the more 






advanced nations. On the other is the 






Soviet Union, eager to foment poverty 


and unrest in these areas and to promote 





communism as the alternative. As Nel- 





son Rockefeller has said, the issue is 





“really one of economic development 















versus economic subversion.” 





Haagsche Post, The Hague 








In view of these compelling reasons 
How Much US Capital Is Needed for a substantial flow of private Amer- 
ican capital overseas, the actual amount 

Needed for: Total NetDomes- Deficit _ that has found its way across the oceans 

Industri- Agri- Needed ticSavings  (invest- 


alization culture 1949 ment ; 
Opportunities) mated that the undeveloped countries of 


the world alone require $14 billion of 


is pitiful. The United Nations has esti- 


Millions of Dollars 
latin America 1,580 960 2,540 1,990 
Africa, excluding Egypt 1,780 528 2,308 720 
Middle East, including Egypt 940 360 1,300 540 
South Conwal Asie 4,360 960 5,320 1,200 chart). The average annual amount of 
For East, excluding Japan 6,610 1,056 7,666 790 private American investment throughout 
the entire world has wavered somewhere 
between $600 and $700 million (not 


counting reinvestment). And most of 


foreign investments a year if they are 
to raise their national income per capita 


1 bare two per cent annually (see 


Total 15,270 3,864 19,134 5,240 





this has been in Canada—which cannot 
be called “foreign” investment—or in 
Thirty Years of US Investments Abroad the production of oil in those countries 
(accumulated value in billions of $) fortunate enough to possess it. 
These figures are admittedly rough 
1919 1929 1930 1933 1938 1940 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 Economists and experts have a way of 
aia 39 77 80 72 os - - es vie 008 taking in each other's statistical wash. 
Nevertheless a_ startling discrepancy 
Portfolio exists between what we know is vital 
Invest. 2.6 9.1 7.2 : 44 2.8 3.8 5.6 3.9 : to us as a nation and what we seem 
Total 65 48 152 11.5 10.2 12.2 15.0 15.3 capable of performing as individuals. 
Nowhere does this incapacity reveal 
itself more fully than on Wall Street. 





Private buying of foreign government 


Postwar Flow of Private US Capital Abroad wees cap d bovete the ‘dengeat entepiey of 
foreign investments. It has ceased to 


(net outflow in millions of $) exist. The New York money market has 


1946 1947 1948 1949 not recovered from the shock of the 





——e - 1930°s when some governments sus- 
Direct Invest. 183 724 684 786 


Portfolio Invest. —124 86 64 10 
Reinvested Eurnings 303 387 436 


pendéd payment on some of their bor- 
rowings of the previous decade. More 
than this, Wall Street has lost its taste 
Total 362 1232 : 
for even domestic adventure and now 


limits itself largely to refinancing. “The 





Street” as a source of risk capital has 
become a myth. 
Postwar Investments by US Corporations Abroad The only other competent source of 


(net annual additions in millions of $) private capital for investment abroad is 
the industrial corporations of this coun- 


1946 1947 try; indeed they have accounted for 


Area 


Canada 136 162 practically all of it in the postwar pe- 
American Republics 147 570 riod. This is known as “direct invest- 
ERP Countries (Europe) 79 WI ment” and it consists in establishing 
ERP Dependencies and Colonies 27 98 branches and subsidiaries abroad. How- 
Other European Countries 4 4 ever, all but a few of the largest corpora- 
All Other Countries % tions have refused to acknowledge that 


Total 485 opportunities await them abroad. Their 





first concern quite properly is financial 
security and profit, not the national 
Type 

Oil 
Manufacturing 
Distribution 
Mining & Smelting 


welfare. And they have decided that the 
risks of overseas investment outweigh 
the returns. 

Since the average rate of return on 
Agriculture US foreign investments compares favor- 
Public Utilities ably wfth that of domestic investments 


Misc. (in 1948 the figures were 17 per cent 





Total and 14 per cent) these risks must ap- 
pear formidable. They range from long- 


term fears concerning the possibility of 
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war and the creeping paralysis of so- 
cialism to the more immediate threat 
of arbitrary acts by the governments of 
capital-importing countries. 

These risks have been debated forty 
ways to Sunday for years, and efforts 
are continually being made to mitigate 
them. The United States government 
has taken the greatest strides in this 
direction by guaranteeing American 
firms from business losses through ex- 
propriations and currency inconverti- 
bility. 
with the mosquitoes that are killing pri- 


But all of these measures deal 


vate US investment and not with the 
swamp that breeds them. 

The fact is that foreign governments 
are afraid of private US capital or feel 
that it is actually harmful to their coun- 
tries. Unless they develop an under- 
standing of private investments and be- 
come convinced of their value, they will 
continue to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 

Experience of private US investment 
over a long period is the only way 
foreign governments can come to be- 
lieve in it. Trying to convince them 
beforehand is like selling democracy: 
the benefits are not immediate and 
tangible. Only after you have lived with 
it for a long period and then have it 
taken away from you can you fully ap- 
preciate its value. It is incumbent on 
Americans, therefore, to take the in- 
vestment plunge abroad despite all the 
risks 


to foreign understanding. 


knowing that this is the only road 
Patience, courage and tenacity are 
requisites in this “proof-of-the-pudding” 
approach. And the few US corporations 
who are pioneering it possess these at- 
tributes in abundance. “They warned 
me that Europe might fall to the Rus- 
sians,” one hard-hitting oil company 
president explained to this writer: “I 
told them I damn well knew it would 
unless we got in there and did some- 
“Profits?” 


president of an office-equipment com- 


thing! inquired the vice- 


pany, “why, they’re higher abroad in 
many cases than they are in this coun- 
try. And even where they aren’t, they're 
still profits aren’t they?” 

What about currency inconvertibility, 
blocked profits? “We're not like the 
fellow who’s in for a quick killing and 
who scurries around frantically trying 
to unfreeze his investment or his 
profits,” the head of a Mid-West manu- 
“We're 


in for good. If they block our profits 


facturing firm emphasized. 


we can find good use for them. We're 


always expanding.” Arguments concern- 








OIL ACCOUNTS for most postwar US investments overseas. This anamco installation 
must be matched by other industries, if Uncle Sam is to cease being a global Santa Claus, 


ing the general risks of arbitrary gov 
ernment action, such as unrealistic tax- 
ation or operating regulations, receive 
equally short shrift from these dynamic 
corporations. “Sure a day doesn’t 


pass that some new threat doesn't 
agreed the president of an 


York. 


“We're constantly negotiating with gov- 


show up,” 
automobile company in New 
ernments. But by juggling we squeeze 
by. We keep nine balls in the air at 
once—so far we haven't dropped any.” 

Along with this zest and resiliency 
goes a certain air of pride. “It isn’t so 
easy to raise your flag,” is the general 
comment, “but once it’s up you'll fight 
like fury to keep it there.” And these 
men are deeply wedded to the philos- 
ophy of America’s foreign economic 
instinctively against 


“We spend 


years convincing Europeans of our value 


policy and react 


anything which harms it. 


to them,” remarked one typical investor. 
“It’s not easy. You can't get a Dutchman 
very excited over the operations of our 
plant in The Hague. Then along comes 
the US embargo on cheese and every 
Dutchman is out in his wooden shoes 
stomping with rage and forgetting every- 
thing we've tried to do for him.” 

This is the spirit that must prove in- 
fectious in this country if private invest- 
ments are to flow overseas in any sub- 


stantial amount. Failing this. the gov 


ernment is sure to step into the breach. 
Capital export is far too important to 
» by default. 

Washington is already looking favor 


g 
a 


ably on specific requests for money to 
establish glass works, cement factories, 
and the like, that are coming in from 
foreign governments. Yet for govern- 
ments to enter into the realm of indus- 
trial facilities would benefit neither side 

The example of the Brazilian motor 
factory set up with US government 
funds during the war and run by the 
Brazilian government is conclusive. This 
plant is now about ten years old. It has 
yet to produce anything that will ex- 
Lack of skills and 
managerial talent that naturally accom- 
US investments killed it 


Despite this consideration, and despite 


plode. technical 


pany private 


the additional fact that in providing the 
capital for foreign industrial develop 
ment the US government would be es- 
tablishing nationalized industries with 
US taxpayers’ money, the pressures may 
prove too great to stop it. For their 
own sakes, foreign government officials 
and US businessmen should remember 
the story of the lady transcendentalist 
in Boston who woke up with a start to 


the need to “cooperate with the inevita- 
ble.” We may agree with the English- 
man who, told of her decision, remarked: 


“By gad, sir, she'd better!”—UNW 
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Little Austria, in Mittel Europa, is a living example of how tivo rival 


parties can work together and prevent communism’s encroachment 


“Rella gerant alii 
Tu felix Austria nube.” 


6 @ WET OTHERS wage wars—thou, hap- 

? py Austria, marry!” Although 
the emperors of the House of Haps- 
burg did not always live and reign by 
this precept, they were more successful 
than most other European monarchs in 
building their empire through inter- 
marriage with the ruling families of 
other nations, and thus peacefully add- 
ing provinces, land, and people to their 
ever-growing domains. 

The tiny Austrian republic has little 
in common with the former monarchy. 
This miscarriage fathered in Versailles 

a country of six million people of 
whom more than a third live in the 
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capital city of Vienna—is certainly not 
happy. It does not even dream of 
glory and expansion. Simply to stay 
alive is difficult enough. And yet, in 
match- 


Austria the art of diplomatic 


making has somehow survived wars, 
revolutions, and even the catastrophe 
of liberation. The marriage of con- 
venience between the Catholic, capital- 
istic Peoples Party and the unbelieving 
Marxian Socialists has weathered 
the most trying political and economic 
troubles and given Austria the most 
stable government of Europe. 
Chancellor Leopold Fig] and Vice- 
Chancellor Adolph Schaerf personify 
not only an important chapter of the 
checkered postwar history of Central 


Europe but the collaboration of their 


two parties also provides an object les- 
son that deserves to be carefully studied , 
by the statesmen and leaders of much 
greater nations. Properly understood, 
that example could help much in im- 
munizing the democratic world against 
the poison of communism and other 
totalitarian diseases. 

To appreciate the meaning and im- 
portance of Austria’s particular version 
of bipartisanship it is necessary to go 
back to the origins of the two parties. 

Austria’s socialism has always differed 
considerably from its brother move- 
ments in the other European nations. 
To a much larger extent than in neigh- 
boring Germany, for instance, it at- 
tracted, from the beginning, the liberal 
intelligentsia. Among its leaders were 











,outstanding writers, university profes- 
sors, scientists—the founder of the 
movement, Victor Adler, was a physi- 
cian by profession. These men were 
first and foremost humanitarians and 
idealists. They had embraced the cause 
of the underprivileged not as wild revo- 
lutionaries nor as starry-eyed dogma- 
reformers and 


tists, but as social 


teachers. They were primarily inter- 
ested in universal suffrage, adult edu- 
cation, a comprehensive health program, 
better housing and better schools for the 
poor. The trade unions which they 
helped to build were as much concerned 
with the cultural advancement of their 
members as with better pay. The ma- 
terial gains the workers obtained were 
taken in stride—but the symphony con- 
certs the party sponsored and the mod- 
ern composers and dramatists it dis- 
covered and brought before the public 
were hailed as the real landmarks in 
the development of Austria’s socialism. 

In its approach, the Austrian party 
resembled the British Fabians. In con- 
trast to their English comrades, how- 
ever, the Austrians did not remain a 
relatively small group of intellectuals 
but succeeded in allying themselves 
closely with the broad masses and be- 
coming an integral part of the labor 
movement. It never showed the mutual 
distrust and jealousy that so often di- 
vided the practical trade union fune- 
tionary and the highbrow ideologist and 
theoretician in Britain or in Germany. 

When during World War I most so- 
cialist parties capitulated to the hysteria 
of militarism and nationalism—an act 
that led to the fall of the Socialist 
International and to the establishment 
of independent communist parties—the 
Austrian Social Democrats, internation- 
alists by conviction and background, re- 
mained united. Children of the polyglot 
monarchy—in itself a league of a dozen 
nationalities—they were, as their leader 
said, “born experts in world affairs.” 
While under Moscow’s orders every- 
where leftists and rightists, the “pure” 
and the “traitors,” the radicals and re- 
formers, battled each other to the point 
of exhaustion for the greater glory of 
fascism and nazism, in Austria the Com- 


munist party remained an insignificant 


sect, unable in twenty-five years—until 
1945—to elect a single deputy or coun- 
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cilman, in spite of the abuse and scorn 
Lenin and Trotsky heaped upon the 
The Bolsheviks de- 
clared them “more dangerous than the 


“Austro-Marxists.” 


most abject traitors” like Noske, Scheide- 
man, Henderson, or Gompers, since by 
their reforms, by this “nefarious mix- 
ture of radical appearance and con- 
servative deeds the Austrian Socialists 
were better able to deceive the people 
and to prevent the social revolution.” 
But all attempts to drive a wedge be- 
tween the leaders and their followers, all 
the threats, intimidations, bribes, and 
blackmail backfired. The socialists have 
grown steadily and in the last election 
polled 39 per cent of the general vote, 
more than 60 per cent in the city of 
Vienna. 

Leopold Figl’s Popular Party has a 
no less interesting history. When it 
was founded, 40-odd years ago, it was 
called Christian Socialist and its most 
colorful leader, the then Mayor of 
Vienna, Dr. Karl Lueger, was Hitler's 
mentor during the latter’s most forma- 
tive years. Lueger was the first to build 
a political party on the basis of militant 
anti-Semitism. Appealing to the city 
bourgeoisie of Vienna, to the little shop- 
keeper, the lower civil servant, the 
hard-pressed artisan, he preached the 
“socialism of the moron” when young 
Hitler was still unsuccessfully peddling 
his hand-painted postcards among his 
fellow bums. 

After World War I, the Christian So- 
cialists shed their most conspicuous 
rabble-rousers and became, in the ab- 
sence of a strong democratic center, the 
rallying point for the conservative mid- 
dle class, representing business and fi- 
nance and the strongly Catholic peas- 
antry. Under the leadership of Mon- 
Ignaz Seipel, the Christian 
Socialists had their golden era. A few 


signor 


years later it was followed by the reign 
of Dollfuss who hoped to thwart the 
growing danger of nazism by establish- 
ing his own brand of clerico-fascism. 
By his all-out war against the socialists, 
he succeeded only in destroying Aus- 
tria’s democracy and paid for this tragic 
error with his life. 

During the reign of Hitler both the 
Catholics and the Socialists became 
comrades in suffering and inmates of 
the same concentration camps. Leopold 


Fig] spent five years in the dreadful 
concentration camp of Dachau; six 
months of this time he was kept in the 
punitive camp at Flossenberg, then the 
closest thing to hell on earth. Schaerf 
was arrested twice by the Gestapo and 
escaped, only by miracle, the death pen- 
alty the Nazis had reserved for him. 

When the two men emerged into the 
twilight of an uncertain peace, they 
were both the logical choice to repre- 
sent their respective parties in the 
newly formed government. Both are 
very different from the type of leaders 
the two parties had in the past. Men 
of strong convictions, they are however 
less moved by ideologies than by prac- 
tical considerations. 

Dr. Kar] Renner, who was the first 
President of postwar Austria and who, 
more than any other individual, contrib- 
uted to the reestablishment of an Aus- 
trian nation, was the last link with 
Austro-Marxism. 

Schaerf is not a theoretician like 
Renner or Bauer or Adler, not a propa- 
gandist, not a crusading reformer. He 
was born in 1890, to a poor Viennese 
family. His father owned a small busi- 
ness and young Schaerf had to pay his 
own way through the University of 
Vienna by tutoring his more well-to-do 
After World War I, he 
became secretary to Karl Seitz, the 
first president of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment and retained that position with 


classmates. 


Seitz’s successors. Very simple in his 
tastes, modest and conciliatory, he is 
but little of the politician and nothing 
of the prewar revolutionary. 

His party, too, has changed. Although 
Marxian it has proved to be the strongest 
bulwark against any totalitarian ide- 
ology. Schaer?’s colleague and comrade, 
Helmer, the Minister of Interior, is 
one of the two most outstanding and 
successful fighters against Soviet dom- 
ination in Central Europe (the Mayor 
of Berlin, Ernst Reuter is the other). 

Leopold Figl is about ten years 
younger than his vice-chancellor. He 
was born in 1902 and he too had a 
hard youth. After the death of his 
father, his widowed mother had to 
bring up her nine children. Although 
the family inherited the paternal farm 
which had belonged to the Fig] clan 
for more than 400 years, there was no 
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money to send young Leopold to the 
university. Like Schaerf, he worked 
his way through college. Upon the 
completion of his studies, Fig] was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Farmer's Fed- 
eration which, under the Nazis, became 
one of the most active centers of re- 
sistance. 

Under Figl’s leadership the Christian 
Socialists became the People’s party. 
The dogmatists and unscrupulous law- 
yers and politicians who were its for- 
mer spokesmen were replaced by farm- 
ers and profssional men who, v 
antisocialist and advocates of tee 
enterprise, nevertheless understand and 
accept the importance of social reform 
and mutual tolerance. 

And so it is that a little nation, 
occupied by four powers, with the Rus- 
sians steadily draining the country of 
its raw materials, and exacting high 
tributes in goods and money, has, in 
spite of everything, kept its unity. Mos- 
cow has spared no effort and no weapon 
in its ideological arsenal to establish, 
at least in its own zone, a strong Com- 
munist party. But when in the fall of 
1950 the Communists tried to proclaim 
a general strike, the workers of Viea 
na, men and women, sat down on the 
railroad tracks leading to the city and 
defied the Russians to kill them, if they 
wanted to bring their reinforcements 
into the capital. The strike collapsed 

Austria’s fate is far from enviable 
and the refusal of the Soviets to sign 
a peace treaty has made a mockery of 
the independence which the great pow- 
ers had promised Austria during the 
war. But in comparison with the con- 
ditions in the satellite countries, and 
with the dangerous and critical situa- 
tion that the division of Germany has 
created, Austria can regard itself lucky 
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indeed. By preserving its national unity 
and true democracy, the little country 
has done more than many bigger nations 
in preventing the tide of communism 
from engulfing Central and Western 
Europe. 

There are two lessons that Austria 
can give to the world. 

First: 
united social-democratic labor and trade 


In Europe only a strong and 


union movement can thwart commu- 
nism. In the industrial nations. labor 


is either socialist or communist. It 


has no other place to go (the 


Catholic Trade Union in Italy and 


France lacks the overall influence to 
block the infiltration and advance of the 
Communists). This statement does not 
imply doubt of the sincerity of the 
democratic sentiments and convictions 
of the middle class and the farmers. 
But in a life and death struggle, it is 
only the collective strength of labor 
in industry, transportation, and utilities 
that can block the communist steam- 
roller. Britain, Finland, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries have proved this 
as conclusively as Austria has. Until 
Italian and French Socialists succeed in 
applying the strategy and tactics of their 
Austrian comrades, those nations will 
remain at the mercy of the Stalinist 
conspirators. 

Immediately after the end 
of World War II, the Communists in 
Austria appeared, thanks to Russia’s 


Second: 


sponsorship, as a great power with 
which the other parties had to reckon. 
They were given close to 40 per cent 
of the seats in the first cabinet; they 
demanded and received the Ministry of 
Interior and the control of the police. 
Not to accede to their request would at 
that time have meant the outbreak of 
a civil war for which the Russians had 
already mapped the necessary plans. 
However, Austria proved, contrary to 
the thesis most Americans advance when 
they blame the fall of China on Gen- 
eral Marshall’s unsuccessful attempt to 
form a coalition between communists 
and nationalists, that such temporary 
collaboration need not to work out to 
the interests of the Communists. In 
several months, Fig] and Schaerf or- 
ganized their forces; free elections were 
held; the Communists were not able to 
garner more than 5 per cent of the 
votes; they were thrown out of the 
government; the Socialists purged and 
cleansed the civil service and the police. 
Austria was saved from communist rule. 

Those who are afraid the unification 


of Germany would give the Communists 


VICE-CHANCELOR ADOLF SCHAERF 


a chance to “take over” the country 
point to Czechoslovakia and Hungary as 
a conclusive justification of their fore- 
bodings. Austria is a conclusive proof 
to the contrary. 

This does not mean that Austria’s 
example can easily be copied every- 
where, nor does it mean that those who 
believe in free enterprise should ab- 
dicate to the advocates of socialism. 
Neither should one overlook the real 
and important differences between the 
left and the right which exist in Austria 
as well as everywhere else. The People’s 
party has many complaints against her 
socialist partner, and sometimes reg- 
isters them very loudly when it declares 
that the socialists, if unchecked, would 
push the individual businessman to the 
wall and strive to replace private initia- 
tive with government control. They state 
the obvious: the socialists have re- 
mained true to their principles and so 
have the People’s party. The two have 
not fallen in love with each other. Their 
marriage is not one of passion or ro- 
mance, but this working alliance be- 
tween labor and farmers is the strongest 
defense of democracy. In order to con- 
quer a country like Austria, Russia 
cannot rely on the work of native Com. 
munists but must revert to naked force 
by openly unleashing the furies of war. 
When ex-Communists try to expiate their 
former sins by insisting on the church as 
the only bulwark against Red imperial- 
ism, it is important to understand that 
there are many ways to serve God and 
that different economic concepts can be 
reconciled if and when both parties truly 
believe in ethical values and are guided 
by their faith in the dignity of man 
and by the determination to defend it 
at all costs._UNW 























































ost of us can remember, with 
M a nostalgic twinge, the days when 
all our reading began with a phrase: 
“Once upon a time in a faraway king- 
dom. . . .” The child being father to 
the man, many of us, if not all of us, 
still dream of faraway places, par- 
ticularly on a hot and hazy midsummer 
afternoon, In Lands Beyond, we visit 
those places which, for the most part, 
existed in the dreams of men; bat, being 
realists, we also in this issue permit 
ourselves to visit Spain and Portugal, 
Israel, Finland, Turkey, Liberia, Tibet 
and Alaska. 


Lands Beyond, by L. Sprague de Camp 
and Willy Ley, Rinehart, New York, 329 
pages, $4.75 


Man has always been intrigued by the 
unknown and the mysterious, and the 
more unknown and mysterious, the more 
intrigued he is. In Lands Beyond, the 
authors (no neophytes when it comes 
to describing the unknown) describe 
trips that men have taken in their 
imaginations—trips to the lost island of 
Atlantis, to the lands of the Odyssey, 
to the stamping grounds of Sinbad the 
Sailor and Prester John, and that search 
for the golden land of El Dorado. 

Voyagers returning home in ancient 
times were not content merely to re- 
count the perils of their trips, which 
were legion, but embroidered them with 
imaginary dangers of all kinds. Even 
such reliable explorers as Raleigh, 
Cabot, and Magellan tell tall tales of 
their adventures. 

The book is well illustrated with draw- 
ings and maps, and makes pleasant 
reading for scholar and layman alike. 


Finland Forever, by Hudson Strode. Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 472 pages. $6. 


Turkish Crossroads, by Bernard Newman. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 258 pages, 
$4.75. 


At the portals of USSR’s direct ac- 
cess to Western seas lie two progressive- 
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spirited nations famed for their piping 
hot baths and their stouthearted fighters. 
Finland and Turkey——both forged into 
united peoples emerging from peasantry 
to industrialization under the intense, 
constant pressure of their common titanic 
neighbor—are proving the vigor of 
democracy in turning their almost hope- 
less situations into positions of strength, 
healthy independence, and eventual 
prosperity. 

Battered by the Germans and the 
Russians in the latest of a centuries-long 
series of wars and oppressions, Finland 
patched her wounds and went to work. 
Equitable redistribution of land, among 
other progressive measures, helped stave 
off a communist swing which might 
have swept her into a satellite orbit. 
Paradoxically, the exorbitant repara- 
tions enforced by the Russians neces- 
sitated creation of entire new industries, 
notably shipbuilding, which when the 
Red debt is paid will be a strong new 
bulwark in the little country’s economy, 

Finland is not much larger than New 
Mexico; Turkey is a little larger than 
Texas. In Turkey, too, for tens of 
centuries a funnel for trade and raiders 
moving east and west, a battle-ravaged 
rustic people has asserted its free in- 
tegrity and embarked on a road of 
democratic progress. Stiffened and uni- 
fied under the strong-man rule of Kemal 
Ataturk, Turkey in 1950 became the 
first nation to turn from a totalitarian to 
a democratic regime voluntarily and 
bloodlessly. Slowly but perceptibly, 
Turkey is building defensive strength, 
developing her resources, modernizing 
her education and agriculture. and es- 
tablishing new industry. 

It is a long and rocky road for both 
countries, of course, and both are beset 
by the gadflies of reaction and radical- 
ism; but their stories, as told by Hudson 
Strode and by Bernard Newman, are 
heartening, fascinating, and instructive. 
The felicitous style of Mr. Strode’s up- 
to-date edition of Finland Forever gives 
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a rounded coherent picture of an ad- 


mirable vigorous people who have shown 
collectively the most pellucid and un 
compromising sense of integrity in 
modern times. Mr. Newman’s 65th book, 
Turkish Crossroads is a fact-filled, more 
or less rambling lecture on the long 
history and present state of a life-loving, 
hospitable, and awakening people. 


Journey in the Sun by Dane Chandos, 
Doubleday, New York, 278 pages, $3. 


The title of this book is an apt one. 
The hot sun of Spain, its vivid colors 
and the politeness of its people seem to 
penetrate every page of this charming 
book. Often, however, one wonders if it 
is just a little too charming, and one 
hazards a guess as to how a trip through 
Spain would seem to one who got a 
little closer to the actual Spanish people, 
instead of seeing them from the inside 
of an expensive automobile. 

Portugal, says Mr. Chandos, is a good 
deal more efficient than Spain, and it is 
a curious thing that two nations living 
so closely on so small a peninsula should 
have such bitter rivalry. 

However, for those who like their 
traveling seen through rose-colored 


glasses, this is an ideal book. 


Ticket to Israel, by Alvin Rosenfeld and 
Judy Shepard, Rinehart, New York, $3.75, 


There are many reasons for going to 
Israel, all the way from a desire to see 
the Holy Places, on the part of religious 
people, to a desire to see the beginnings 
of what promises someday to become a 
great country, on the part of the more 
worldly. 

The authors, Mr. and Mrs. in private 
life, first visited Israel on their wedding 
trip, when Mr. Rosenfeld was assigned 
to cover that section of the world by the 
New York Post 

In this book they have done a very 
creditable job. It is an excellent guide, 
a good description, and a necessary 
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handbook for all those who contemplate 
visiting the Holy Land. For those of us 
who are bound to our desks, it serves 
to arouse curiosity, and makes us wish 
that we might join those lucky ones who 
can get away. 


Tibetan Sky Lines, by Robert B. Ekvall. 
Farrar, Straus and Young, New York, 240 
pages, $3.50. 


Until a comparatively short time ago 
Tibet was cut off from most of the 
world because of its inaccessibility, 
and because of the mistrust on the 
part of its inhabitants of all foreigners. 
Now, in addition to the mountain bar- 
riers there is the iron curtain to keep 
the West from knowing Tibet. 

Tibetan Sky Lines is a warm, human, 
and sympathetic book, written by an 
American missionary who lived among 
the Tibetans for many years. Although 
most of their customs are quite strange 
to Westerners, it is interesting that they 
give each other nicknames much in 
the fashion that Americans do—-Stretch 
Ears, Fence Teeth, and Slab Face, to 
cite a few. 

All is not exactly rosy among the 
Tibetans, who have fierce tribal pride, 
and who fight with each other at the 
drop of a hat. 

Sheep and yak flesh, and dairy prod- 
ucts seem to make up the greatest part 
of the Tibetan diet. One night a year 
fresh butter is molded into the intri- 
cate shapes of Tibetan gods, and the 
faithful celebrate with much jollity. 

The story this book tells is not a 
complicated or sophisticated one, but 
it is told with a great sincerity and 
auch understanding. 


Liberia, America’s African Friend, by 
R. Earle Anderson, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 305 pages, $5.00 

On the south side of the bulge of 
the Atlantic coast of Africa is a tiny 
Africa gov- 
This little 
country is roughly the size of Louisiana, 


republic, the only one in 
erned by the Negro race. 


and is only just emerging as an- eco- 
nomic entity to be considered. It is 
peopled by two distinct groups—the 
aboriginal tribes in the hinterland, and 
a much smaller number of highly cul- 
tured Americo-Liberians, who are de- 
scended from American Negroes who 
have returned to Africa to colonize. 

Liberia is still one of the under- 
developed countries of the world, al- 
though that situation is rapidly chang- 
ing due in great part to the interest of 
the Firestone 
Stettinius group, as well as the as- 
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Corporation, and the 


sistance being rendered under the Point 
4 program. 

These interests are not altogether 
altruistic, since Liberia has in quantity 
for export such raw materials as cocoa, 
coffee, gold, palm oil, and rubber. There 
are also vast virgin reserves of ever- 
green forests which can be developed. 

In addition to being a_ potential 
source for raw materials, Liberia is 
very strategically situated for the US, 
lying, as.it does, on the “Narrows of 
the Atlantic.” 
is but 1,600 air miles from Natal on 


Robert Field in Liberia 


the bulge of Brazil, and would be a 
valuable asset were the Mediterranean 
cut off by Russian submarines. 

Mr. Anderson writes from the point 
of view of the businessman as well as 
a government representative. His book 
is rich in facts and in prognostication. 


The Flight of the Arctic Tern, 6y 
Constance and Harmon Helmericks, Little 
Brown, Boston, 321 pages, $4.50. 


“We are explorers by profession,” 
explains Mrs. Helmericks at the outset 
of the book, and we might add, “very 
able storytellers.” 

The Helmericks are Alaskans, and 
have been writing books about Alaska 
for many years. This, however, is the 
first time that they did their exploring 
by air—and by seaplane, to boot. Their 
adventures and the way they are told 
are delightful. In addition, they are 
extremely informative. For example 
we are told: 

“Ninety-eight per cent of Alaska is 
still unsurveyed and most of it is en- 
tirely uninhabited. Anyone may build 
here in the free public lands. Legal 
title to 160 acres may be acquired under 
the Homestead Act which yet governs 
the opening of land in the West . . 
There is just one difficulty: you have 
to cultivate ten acres into crop 
And Alaska is not an agricultural coun- 


try, despite what the _ politicians 
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The Helmericks’ travels were not 
Alaska, 


They covered vast areas of the Canadian 


limited strictly to however. 
Arctic and the North Polar regions. 
In this area danger was always with 
them, particularly when, flying alone, 
Bud (Harmon) Helmericks got lost near 
the North Pole due to a miscalculation 
which caused him to run out of gas. 
And there are no gas stations up there. 

The book is crammed with anec- 
dotes and descriptions which make it 
read almost like fiction. It is particu- 
larly nice to read about ice and snow 
at this time when we are sizzling. —-UNW 


DUEL IN THE SAAR 
Continued from page 19 
never read their literary output. Other- 
wise, his friends say, he would have 


told them long ago that they are only 
hurting the German cause. In fact, West- 


ern European leaders, after considering 
all the aspects of the Saar problem, have 
come to the following conclusion: 
Under the rules of international law, 
Germany's basic claim on the Saar re- 
mains valid. But the special circum- 
Hitler's 
aggression, France’s right to repara- 


stances surrounding this claim 


tions, Bonn’s phenomenal comeback— 
are weakening it considerably. The 
letter of the law is not always identical 
with justice. Moreover, the Allies have 
poured billions of dollars inte Germany 
since 1945 in order to help her recover; 
no enemy has ever been treated more 
generously. Therefore, it appears that 
Germany’s turn has come to make some 
sacrifices in the common interest. There 
are vastly more important things at stake 
for her, France, and the whole of Eu- 
rope than this relatively minor dispute. 
“Many nations in Europe don’t have 
all the territory they feel entitled to,” 
Paul van Zeeland, one of the world’s 
wiser statesmen, recently said in a pri- 
vate conversation. “Just think of the 
Finns, the Irish, the Spaniards, the 
Yugoslavs. All of them are restraining 
themselves for the sake of peace. If 
Germany did the same and accepted a 
European solution of the Saar problem, 
she would gain more in world prestige 
than she would lose materially. She 
would prove that she is at last on the 
way to becoming a mature power.” 
Once Bonn assents to the principle of 
a supranational solution, a whole range 
of new possibilities will be opened. 
Some diplomats favor a United Nations 
administration of the Saar, but, as Ger- 
many is not yet a member, such a 
scheme is held impracticable by others. 
They rather propose the formation of 
a European supervisory board patterned 
after the Committee of Six directing the 
European Defense Community. This so- 
lution would give Germany a direct say 
in all matters pertaining to the Saar. 
Others make 
bruecken the capital of the Schuman 


again want to Saar- 
Plan authority and thereby turn it into 
a veritable bridge between France and 
Germany. Whatever pattern is finally 
chosen, the consensus is that it must 
be chosen fast. As long as the Saar re- 
mains a sore on the Western defense 
body, it will be a valuable asset only 
to Moscow.—UNW 








LABORATORY IN THE BALKANS 


THE NATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS ¢ EIGHTEENTH IN A SERIES OF SPECIAL UNW SURVEYS 
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COLLECTIVE FARM in Croatia where rows of women hoe maize is called “Stevan and Lavoslav.” Most land is still private property. 


UGOSLAVIA today is a vast and some- 
what disorganized laboratory of 
100,000-odd 


drama of a complex and ambitious so- 


square miles where the 
cial experiment ‘is being enacted. The 
experiment is labeled as the transforma- 
tion of a comparatively backward nation 
of 16 million souls into an industrialized 
up-to-date 


socialist republic with an 


agriculture and with civilized living 
standards, And it is taking place in the 
face of the fact that the vast majority 
of the people live in primitive villages, 
completely out of touch with modern 
communications, machinery, and scien- 
tific advances. 

It is also taking place in an unusual 
international situation, where Yugo- 
slavia may have allies, but has no close 
friends. Having shaken off Russian in- 
fluence, she has established only a tenu- 
ous relationship with the US, on the 
basis of common defense interests. 

Instead of being worried by it, the 
Yugoslavs are rather proud of their iso- 
lated position. A spirit of independence 
is deeply rooted in the national char- 
acter, and it is probably true to say 
that the government might meet with 
a more vocal popular opposition were 
it not carrying out an_ international 
policy which finds a deep echo in the 
hearts of the nation 

In our age, small nations rarely make 
history; but repeatedly the Yugoslavs 
have stolen the show from the biggest 
boys on the international scene. They 
defied Hitler at the summit of his pow- 
er; they defied the United States and 


the Vatican. And they provoked the 
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wrath of the Kremlin at the very mo- 
ment when they could expect the least 
help from the West. Such boldness is 
no suicidal fury, however. Through the 
decree of history, fighting against odds 
is the Yugoslav way of life. 

Ever since the seventh century when 
these Slav tribes were pushed into the 
tortuous and strategic Balkan landscape, 
the power aspirations of Byzantium, 
Turkey, and Venice, of Austria and 
Hungary, of Napoleon, Hitler, and Mus- 
solini, were paid in the blood of the 
inhabitants and the dismemberment of 
their national territory, generation after 
generation. For a supreme instant in the 
thirteenth century, a South Slav dynasty 
succeeded in founding an empire, and 
the future of the nation as a cohesive 
unit seemed secure. Then the Turk ar- 
rived. In 1389, the Hower of the nation 
was massacred on the battlefield of Kos- 
sovo, and darkness fell on the land for 
half a millenium. There was to be no 
King of Serbia until the second half 
of the nineteenth century, and the vari- 
ous provinces were reunited again only 
after World War I. 

This recent creation came as the reali- 
zation of a tenacious dream a whole 
nation harbored for centuries, and then 
translated not only in ballads and songs, 
but also into moral rules and superior 
will power. And it was the unity and in- 
tegrity of this creation the Yugoslavs 
defended so gallantly during the last 
conflagration; to be defeated by Hitler 
would have meant a new Kossovo, and 
the nation rebelled against the thought. 

One must remember all this to under- 


stand why many Yugoslavs are apt to 
see in Marshal Tito not so much an 
apostle of Marxism as a successor of 
the national heroes, ballads about whom, 
to the accompaniment of the sad guzilica, 
still echo on dark nights among the 
lonely valleys and wooded hills. 

Since the war, the most important de- 
velopment under the new regime has 
been the pushing through of a Five 
Year Plan, now in its sixth year, des- 
tined to provide Yugoslavia with strong 
basic industry. Often criticized by for- 
eign experts, it is this ambitious project 
which causes much of the country’s fi- 
nancial troubles, as well as considerable 
privation. 

Before the war Yugoslavia had no 


heavy industry to speak of, and the light 


industries were spotty and unimportant. 
The Five Year Plan which started in 
1946 was to remedy this situation. Since 
1946 it has called for a capital invest- 
ment of $6 billion {at 50 dinars to a 
dollar, the official rate until early this 
year), which is an enormous sum for a 
country of 16 million people whose per 
capita income is a bare $183. Unhappily, 
the return on this investment is des- 
perately low. 

True enough, there has been progress 
in the production of energy and of some 
important raw materials. Between 1946 
and 1952. the yearly production of elec- 
tric energy rose from 1,700 million kilo- 
watts to 2,549 million; of coal from 
6,804,000 tons to 12,043,000 tons; of 
iron ore from 394,593 to 581,352 tons; 
of copper ore from 645,749 to 1,173,199 
tons; of lead and zinc ore from 617,696 
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to 1,188,590 tons; of bauxite from 55,219 
to 453,357 tons; of pig iron from 84,000 
to 248,000 tons; of steel from 202,000 to 
434,000 tons. 

The industrial picture on the whole, 
however, is very dark. Many of the 
plants and factories begun so ex- 
travagantly after 1946 were destined to 
remain unfinished, often representing a 
total loss. Others were built uneconomi- 
cally or even without a previous calcula- 
tion of the costs, and heedless of the 
circumstance that they couldn’t be suf- 
ficiently manned by qualified engineers 
and skilled workers. 

\s far as finished products are con- 
cerned, there are great deficiencies in 
both quality and cost, again because 
of a distressing lack of trained prac- 
tical economists, technical experts, and 
foremen, and because of erratic plan 
ning methods. Many articles manufac 
tured at home could be imported from 
abroad in better quality and at a cheap- 
er price. And there is the danger that 
a good part of the machinery built at 
heavy cost will not only fail to produce 
economically, but will wear out and 
deteriorate prematurely for lack of ex- 
pert care, 

Knowing that the lifeblood of the 
nation flows into these enterprises, that 
their cost, together with the cost of a 
strong army, keeps salaries dangerously 
standards sadly de- 


low and living 


pressed, so much inefficiency would 

make a Western expert despair. 
Those who are responsible for Yugo- 

slay economy don’t attempt to refute 


the criticism raised against this situa- 


FIRST FACTORY finished in Five Year Plan was “Litostroj,” turbine plant in Ljubljana. 


tion. They say they aren’t living in a 
fool’s paradise, they are aware of some 
waste, inefficiency, and high costs, and 
they know the need for educating a 
growing number of technicians. But 
they have two pet arguments in favor 
of continuing their plans even in present 
circumstances. One is that they are 
bowing to the realities of the twentieth 
century, in the light of which a nation 
either tries to catch up with the modern 
world come hell or high water, or hope- 
lessly disappears in the limbo of back- 
wardness, poverty, and dependence 
history reserves for helpless and un- 
progressive people. Consequently, they 
insist, industrialization must start some- 
how, someday, at almost any price. 

The second argument is a more spe- 
cific one. Yugoslav economists stress 
that their industry is not an artificial 
creation, for their soil is extremely rich, 
and possesses at least 23 of the 26 basic 
ores and minerals important to industry. 
The country is Europe’s greatest pro- 
ducer of bauxite, lead, and antimony, 
and second in the production of quick 
silver, copper, and zinc. 

For the rest, the government insists 
that there has been progress in efficiency 
and productivity; there are also signs 
that the overambitious planners are 
pulling in their horns a bit. Whether 
these long-range ideas and concepts are 
right or wrong will be seen only by the 
next generation, although the price is 
being paid by the present one. In the 
meantime the expenditures of the state 
are almost 30 per cent higher than its 
income, and the budget shows a deficit 


of $190 million. But again, the Yugo- 
slavs argue that this is due mainly to 
the cost of their powerful army, the 
largest one in Europe this side of the 
Iron Curtain, which absorbs 23 per cent 
of their budget. As to exports and im 
ports (the latter including foreign eco- 
nomic aid and aid in foodstuffs), it 
shows an adverse balance of some 10 
billion dinars, that is, approximately 
$33 million. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, the 
beginnings of modernization and mecha- 
nization are only evident in a few col- 
lective or state-owned farms, although 
80 per cent of the land is still private 
property. The pressure against the in- 
dividual peasant has relaxed; there is 
no tendency any more to force him into 
a collective against his will. Obligatory 
delivery of produce to the state has 
been abolished save for wool, but this 
too will be suspended in the future. 
Today the main weapon against the in- 
dividual farmer is taxation and the 
menace of falling prices through the 
price policy of the collectives and state- 
owned farms. All in all, the rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture seems to have been 
pushed into the background by. the 
problem of industrialization. 

Unlike the situation in other com- 
munist countries, there is no terror in 
the air of Yugoslavia. The American 
ind British libraries and information 
offices are jammed with people studying 
news bulletins and reading and discuss- 
ing the works of Western authors. The 
company of foreigners is not shunned 
but sought out with great interest. In 
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“SMEDEREVKA” vines near Danube banks 


the streets, cafes, restaurants, the 
crowds behave with unconcerned gaiety. 
Over the fields of culture there blows 
the wind of a new liberalism. There is 
no attempt to impose an official dogma, 
such as “socialist realism,” and all man- 
ners of styles flourish side by side. Rep- 
resentatives of the most varied literary 
schools are being published, including 
such an anticommunist author as Jean- 


Paul Sartre. 


UT IF there is no terror, there is no 

) freedom either in Yugoslavia under 
the control of one party jealously guard- 
ing its power. Political opposition ot 
competition is not tolerated. Education, 
press, radio are monopolized by the 
government, and administrators and of- 
ficials follow the party line strictly. 
There is an efficient political police un- 
der Minister of 


Rankovic, and there are those who put 


Interior Alexander 


the number of political prisoners at 
several thousand in each of the six 
republics which compose the federation. 
Churches and mosques are well at 
tended, and there are no obstacles to 
practicing one’s religion; however, the 
propagation of the faith and religious 
education are hampered by various of- 
ficial and unofficial pressures. For these 
and other reasons, there is serious con- 
flict between the Catholic Church and 
the government. 

For the past months the regime has 
been promoting a homebrewed kind of 


‘socialist democracy.” Giving up cen- 
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yield Tito’s finest grapes. 


tralized state capitalism, it has entrusted 
the management of enterprises to the 
workers, or rather to councils elected 
Parallelly, 


activity on the 


from among their ranks. 


much of the social 
communal level is conducted by peo- 
ple’s councils without the intervention 
of state authorities. These are late de- 
velopments, based on theories whose 
realism has yet to be proved. But every- 
where the tendency is to whittle down 
the power of the state and promote the 
direct, decentralized participation of the 
citizen. It is only fair to comment, how- 
ever, that much of this “democracy” is 
illusory, since all basic problems are 
subordinated to a strict official party 


line. 


occasionally wonders why the Yugo- 


r view of such new departures, one 


slavs insist on calling themselves Com- 
munists. But to their minds such a ques- 
tion amounts to an insult compounded 
by ignorance. They are the real Com- 
munists, they proclaim, the true Marx- 
ians. The Russians have perversely 
vitiated and distorted the teachings of 
Marx and Lenin; by creating a grasp- 
ing. centralized state capitalism they 
have once again subjected the workers 
and peasants to the tyranny of an 
oppressive ruling class: the despotic 


bureaucracy. True communism, the 


Yugoslav Marxists profess, may only 
come through building up a decen- 
tralized and democratic socialism. 


Whatever the theoretical merits of 


these diametrically opposed concepts 
may be, it is impossible not to perceive 
through their clash the echoes of deep- 
seated national characteristics. 

Throughout the history of the South- 
ern Slavs, national life found refuge in 
small communities and isolated regions, 
creating a strong feeling of self-suff- 
ciency and independence. Furthermore, 
save for certain parts of the country, 
upper and middle classes hardly existed 
at all, and practically the whole nation 
lived on the same level, worked the 
soil among the same difficulties, and was 
preoccupied by the same problems. The 
coming into being of democratic frater- 
nity was inevitable, and it would appear 
that Yugoslav socialism begins to reflect 
some of the elements of these ancient 
needs and attitudes. 

HE IMPASSE in which Yugoslavia 
finds itself-——a poor country trying 
to pull itself up by its boot straps 
through enormous sacrifices, but without 
sufficient capital and trained personnel, 
because its political position prevents it 
from getting sufficient help from the 
outside-——is a typical phenomenon of the 
war of ideologies. Nor is it an isolated 
case, for in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries the burning question of the day 
is exactly the same: how to industrialize 
an overwhelmingly backward agricul- 
tural population, raise their living stand- 
ards, and introduce among them the 
rudiments of twentieth-century civiliza 
tion, while preserving their independ- 
ence and their dignity. 

To guide her toward a better future, 
hitched its 


wagon to the five-pointed red star. It is 


Yugoslavia has ancient 
doubtful, however, that the government 
will succeed in realizing its ambitious 
goals. It probably will not entirely fail 
either, but will bring a measure of 
progress, though at an enormous price 
in spiritual values and in daily sacrifices 
by the people. 

At this moment it hardly seems con- 
ceivable that the present generation of 
leaders might discard their own brand 
of socialism and return either to de 
spised Stalinism or liberalize their at- 
titude and evolve toward parliamentary 
socialism. They seem to stand fast on 
their position between the two. al- 
though it is fraught with many grave 
ideological and economic pitfalls. 

But once again, such stubborn hold- 
ing of a perilous position is exactly what 
one would expect from this daring na- 
tion on the flying trapeze of history. 
—UNW 





AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH THE MARSHAL OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The World of 
JOSEPH BROZ TITO 


By TIBOR KOEVES 


In this extraordinary self-revelation, the Communist leader who defied Stalin and is now a 


military associate of the West speaks for the first time of his philosophy of life, and analyzes 


his attitude toward the US, the USSR, China, and other burning contemporary issues 


FIRST saw Marshal Tito at a party given in Belgrade’s 

White Palace on his sixtieth birthday on May 25, 1952. 
The high point of the celebration was the arrival of a dozen or 
so young people, boys and girls between 12 and 20, carrying 
symbolic torches which had started their journey from the 
four corners of the country a few days before, and had been 
forwarded to the capital from hand to hand by successive teams 
of relays. 

Each youngster, as he or she handed over the trophy, de- 
livered a little speech. The Marshal listened attentively and 
then answered each of them. Standing some twelve feet away, 
I watched him, and slowly an observation crystallized in my 
mind. 

I felt increasingly certain that Tito was genuinely absorbed 
in each word spoken by these children, and more than that, 
that his heart was sincerely touched by their naive homage, as 
if he had avoided becoming blasé, cynical, or superior in: spite 
of politics, honors, and success. 

“The old man was moved, wasn’t he?” a British colleague 
who didn’t particularly care for the regime asked pensively 
after the ceremony. “He doesn’t seem to take it for granted 
that he is the one who is being feted, does he?” he added. “He 
doesn’t think: Who else?” 

This on June 17, I 


visited the head of the Yugoslay government in his summer 


incident came back to me _ when, 
villa on the island of Brioni surrounded by the blue Adriatic, 
which Mussolini once called Mare Nostrum. Although dressed 
in his pastel blue marshal’s uniform (under which he wore a 
pale blue shirt and dark blue tie matched by pearl-gray leather 
shoes), this leader of a totalitarian country was a far cry from 


the self-anointed dictators whose harsh voices and imperious 


gestures have been one of the more repellent features of this 
century. 

There were no uniformed aides, self-important courtiers, or 
stornr troopers at attention as the visitor was taken directly to 
the drawing room of the simple villa, The Marshal came for- 
ward, shook hands and then gestured toward the comfortable 
armchairs around a low table with the simplicity of a man 
who is sure of his worth and feels no need for impressing or 
showing off. At first his voice was quite soft, barely above 
murmur, but as the conversation proceeded it became increas- 
ingly animated, and he often punctuated his sentences with a 
sudden “Ah!” or “Oh!” or quick and hearty laughter, or he 
made an excited gesture, for all the world like one’s own 
shrewd and good-humored neighbor who held strong convictions 
and liked to argue about his favorite subjects. This man seemed 
a rare combination: a revolutionary with a balanced psyche 
and a sense of humor. 

The Marshal asked my impressions about my trip, and I 
told him how much all visitors from abroad find to admire in 
the people of Yugoslavia. On the other hand, I added, I 
thought there must be a gap between the masses and the gov- 
ernment, for the officials speak an obscure Marxian language 
that the people can’t possibly understand. “How do you propose 
to fill this gap?” I asked him as my first question. 


. 


the Marshal ad- 
mitted. “But in the course of their daily lives, and also 


“Tt can’t be done all of a sudden, 


through education, our people are increasingly getting 
used to the Marxian language. Day after day, ever- 


broadening circles are getting their education in so- 





cialism., You noticed the gap that exists today. Five 
years ago you would have noticed a much wider one. 
Today it would be difficult to find anyone in Yugoslavia 
who doesn’t know what we want, who doesn’t know 
that we want to build socialism. And even those who 
were opposed to socialism have understood that ours 
is the only way.” 


As he spoke, I remembered the backward peasants so far 
removed from this century and | wondered. Then I said that. 
being of Central European origin myself, I used to think I 
knew the problems of this region, but that only when I went 
to America did I realize what efficiency, businesslike approach 
to one’s job, and attention to the detai] meant.for the strength 
of a nation, Consequently, I asked the Marshal, wouldn't it be 
reasonable to suggest that an indoctrination in efficiency ought 
to come before an indoctrination in ideology, and that this 
might serve a more useful purpose, especially when a country 
starts on the road to industrialization. 


He thought it over. “It is difficult to understand our 


problems when viewing them from the perspective of a 


highly industrialized country,” he then said. “Evidently, 
civilization and culture are two different things. They 
may develop parallelly, but sometimes one or the other 
develops at a faster rate. In our country people still 
have many things to learn. This question of efficiency 
cannot be judged from your American point of view. 
but must be seen in relationship to the backwardness of 
our country, backwardness as far as civilization is con- 
cerhed, | must emphasize, however, that culturally we 
are on a much higher level. The past has handed down 
to us a great cultural heritage. Industrially, of course, 
we are quite underdeveloped, and our greatest need is 
for education in this direction. The people must be 
made familiar with these features of civilization.” 


I mentioned that on my way to Brioni I had seen the village of 
Peroj, which was inhabited by Montenegrins who settled there 
300 years ago and hadn't changed since. “How will progress 


come to people such as these?” I wondered. 


“These people have kept their traditions hecause 
they were determined to conserve their national traits,” 
Marshal Tito answered. “But that’s a different matter. 
Our people possess a splendid vitality and have with- 
stood denationalization and assimilation during cen- 
turies. Nationalism is a strong motive with us, but it 
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will nevertheless gradually disappear as culture and 


is not in contradiction with Marxism-Leninism. 
civilization develop,” he added. 


It was evident that nationalism was a subject very close to 


my host’s heart, and inevitably the conversation continued 


around his deep conviction that every socialist movement is 


fundamentally influenced by national characteristics. 


“If a revolution is to succeed,” Tito explained, 
“it must continue to develop according to the special 
conditions and characteristics of the individual peoples 
and nations. If these are not taken into account, the 
revolution is bound to fail, because it cannot win the 


support of the people. If we had patterned our revolu- 
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tion after that of Russia, we couldn’t have accomplished 
the transformation of our society. This is one of the 
questions which made us part way with the Russians.” 


The moment was ripe for a question I had on my mind. 
“Marshal Tito,” I 1946, broke 


with the Soviet been a for 25 


“before when 


had 


How come that you only recognized the Russians for 


started, you 


Union, you Communist 
years. 
what they were at such late date?” 

He burst out in laughter and said he saw this one coming. 
Then he became very serious. 

“Very well, ll tell you,” he said. “I’m a revolutionary 
conscious of the fact that a revolution is never smooth 
sailing. It goes with terrific birth pangs, whether the 
revolutionaries want it or not. Furthermore, mistakes 
are inevitable, either by ignorance, or too much re- 
liance on power, or by circumstances. 

“T was in Russia during the revolution and saw what 
a terrifically difficult business a revolution is. I have 
seen both the old and the new regimes. And the terrible 
things | saw under the old regime justified in my eyes 
the 
revolution could not be carried out without bloodshed. 


new one. Especially after the intervention, the 
And I knew that Russia was a very backward country 
which had been isolated from Europe for a long time, 
where atavistic instincts were deeply rooted in the soul 
of the people, and the masses were utterly uneducated. 
For all these reasons | could entirely justify what was 
happening in Russia at that time. 

“After death 
didn’t like any more, but I carried on in the hope 


Lenin’s there were many things | 
that they would be corrected. | was stil] a revolutionary 
bent on destroying the old order. But when the time 
came to construct a new one, and the Russians at- 
tempted to force their own practices on us, I felt I was 
responsible for the lives of 16 million people, and I 
told them ‘No!’ ... I told them our revolution could 
follow a smoother path than theirs. Our people are 
less backward than the Russians. They are progressive 
and have a fair political understanding. For these 
reasons, we don’t want to use the methods the Russians 


have applied.” 


“But what makes the Russians behave the way they do?” 
I interjected. “Is it Stalin?” 


The Marshal shook his head. “It would be a mistake 
to attribute it to one man,” he replied. “There’s no one 
man who could impose his will on 200 million people. 
The man himself is but a product of these 200 million. 
What’s going on is the historical consequence of a men- 


tality which is attractive to a large number of people.” 


He then continued explaining the nature of the state thus 


born from historic instincts, 


“The bureaucratic apparatus that Stalin has sue- 
ceeded in setting up,” he said, “is not only contrary to 
true socialism, but has become an aim in itself. And 
the most perfect form of this bureaucracy is the so- 
called Organization of the Secret Police—the NKvp. 
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INTERLUDE in the heavy schedule of a chief executive 
finds Tito trying his piscatorial luck in rippling Slovenian 
waters. His summer headquarters is a simple villa at Brioni. 


In the Soviet Union everything is NKvp. Their foreign 


policy, their internal policy, their attitude toward other 


nations. If you study their history from the time of 
Ivan the Terrible, you'll find that many of the charac- 
teristic features also apply today. When we see it in 
this light, then we understand their present actions.” 


I tried to draw a conclusion. “Does what you say mean,” | 
asked, “that there is no possibility for your government mak- 
ing up with the Soviets?” 

“What do you mean by ‘making up’?” 
back. “Do you mean the establishment of normal re- 


he shot 


lations between states, or do you mean that we should 
follow the same road they are following? If you mean 
the second then I can tell you that we shall never make 
up with them. And we cannot agree with their foreign 
policy either, because their foreign policy is closely 
connected with their internal policy.” 


I thought the point could be explored further. I asked what 
would happen if war broke out between the US and the 
USSR and the Russians would say it is no concern of Yugo- 
slavia and would ask her to remain neutral. 


Vigorously Tito shook his head. 


“We know very well that we couldn’t stay out of 
the war,” he affirmed. “Perhaps the Russians would 
leave us alone at the beginning, but we know only too 
well what would happen to our country later. Further- 
more, it is also evident that there could be no such 
thing as a war limited to the US and the USSR. The 
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Russians, especially under Stalin, are never ready to 
attack the strongest point. Stalin is always probing 
for weaker spots. It may be reckoned that, mainly be- 
cause of our geographic position, we too are a weak 
spot—although by no means the weakest one.” 


I asked why then did the Russians not attack Yugoslavia a 
year ago when the Western armies hardly existed. 


“They knew that a European war could not remain 
localized,” Tito answered. “They knew that a country 
like ours would offer strong resistance which would 
spread the war. They believed that they would find 
within Yugoslavia forces favorable to them, and so 
they made an attempt to break up Yugoslavia by using 
the same methods they had applied in other countries: 
by knocking off the heads of one set of leaders and 
bringing in a new set which is completely subservient 
to them. They failed in this, but they were not prepared 
to launch a war because it would have been very un- 
popular. It would have been a war against a socialist 
country. That is what we are, as the world knows re- 
gardless of what the Russians say. And they are sensi- 
tive to the opinion of progressive people around the 
world.” 


I was surprised. “Do you really believe that they are sensi- 


tive to any public opinion at all?” I queried. 


“I do,” the Marshal nodded. “They are very sensitive 
to the opinion of what they call progressive men and 
women. As long as they can keep the sympathies of a 
large portion of the progressive people, they are very 
keen on not losing them.” 

This led us over to a discussion of China. But when I ad- 
vanced the thought that China seemed to be completely under 
Russian influence, the Marshal stopped me with a gesture. 


“China is not completely under Russian influence.” 
he retorted emphatically. “The Russians are mindful 
of the specifie conditions prevailing in China, of her 
numerical strength, of her particular ways, and so 6h. 
They’ve adapted their attitude to these realities, and 
are careful not to go too far.” 


I asked him under what conditions he thought China might 
break away from Russian influence, and he reflected. Somehow 
it seemed to me that the problem of China loomed large in 


his mind. 


“Korea is a great obstacle in this respect,” he finally 
said musingly. “I think a great initial mistake was 
made when Chiang Kai-shek was favored instead of 
trying to come to some agreement with Communist 
China. A favorable moment was lost and it is difficult 
to recreate it in a country which is in a revolutionary 
turmoil. At such times peoples are very particular 
about who are friendly to their revolution and who are 


agaist it. 





INTERVIEW in which the Marshal (left) explains his stand on foreign and domestic issues is recorded 
by his official stenographer (at table) and interpreted by Professor Zvonimir Petnicki (with glasses). 
At the right is Tibor Koeves, whose questions bring forth Tito’s first detailed statement to the world. 


Circling the globe, we finally came to the United States. 
I remarked that during the past few years the Marshal had 
become better acquainted with Americans, with their ways of 
thinking and acting, and asked what judgment he had formed 
of them. 

Tito became animated. 


“We have re- 


“PH be quite frank,” he promised. 


ceived valuable assistance from the United States. We 
have found understanding in official American circles 
and especially among the people of America, in a dif- 
ficult that 
official America has correctly appraised Yugoslavia’s 


situation. We are conscious of the fact 
importance in the struggle for peace and against ag- 
gression. Nor would it occur to me to say that this 
help has been given to us with a calculating motive. So 
everything is fine on this score.” 


He leaned forward and raised a warning finger. 


“But [ have some reservations to make,” he con- 
tinued. “The US has given large-scale aid to many other 
countries as well, but often this aid does not really pay 
dividends. And as I see it, the main reason for this lies 
perhaps with the behavior of some US officials who 
comport themselves in these countries in a peremptory 
As far as I’m concerned, 
they’re only guilty of sheer naiveté, None the less, their 


and supercilious manner. 


behavior is responsible for America being abused even 
in countries for which it provides help. To me it would 
seem that often those who represent the US fail to 
act in harmony with the intentions of their government. 


They just refuse to pay attention to the sensibilities of 
the people among whom their duties call them. America 
often loses on small scores. America is generous, but 
she is 


apt to alienate sympathies on insignificant 


matters.” 


I asked the Marshal what incidents he remembered as gauche 
on the part of the US government, and he mentioned that the 
US sent a military mission to Drazha Mihailovic at a moment 
when the whole world knew that he was collaborating with the 
enemy, when Churchill himself had dropped him. 


“Of the people of America we Yugoslavs have the 


best impressions,” he added. “They are a feeling 
people, they are compassionate and always ready to 
help those who suffer. But there is a conflict between 
this general attitude and the actions of some leading 
Americans. We know how sirong right-wing reaction is 


in America.” 


We went on discussing the difficulties of understanding the 
United States from the outside when there were no media—not 
Hollywood, not 


congressional speeches, certainly not even 


the press—which reflected the whole vast and complicated 
picture, 

“T realize,” the Marshal admitted, “that there are 
many things we don’t understand. We are striving to 
grasp the mentality of the American people as a whole. 
But there are times when we are amazed. By what 
small things the American masses can be roused on 


occasions!” 
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I remarked that the attempt has been made to analyze the 
history of America in terms of emotional currents, and Tito 
pounced on my remark. 


“Well, if such collective emotions are strong enough, 
then propaganda, no matter how false and misleading, 
will be swallowed easily and uncritically,” he com- 
mented, “Everyone writes as he chooses and will al- 
ways find someone to believe him.” 


He reflected. 


“Still, I'm sure this is not a negative trait,” he added. 
“It shows the innocent and uncorrupted soul of a great 
nation, a nation which is still molding itself, a new and 
young nation.” 


It was at this. point that from nations the conversation 
turned to the United Nations. 


“I believe that the Soviet Union is trying to break 
up the world organization because it has seen that it 


cannot use it for the promotion of its aims,” my host 


declared. 
vital issues must be settled outside the framework of 
the UN. It is obvious, however, that the UN will be in 
a position to fulfill its mission, provided all the nations, 


“Consequently it insists that a number of 


or at least a majority of the members, are determined 
that there shall be no dissension in the organization. 
The great need is for a deep faith in the UN on the 
part of all. In my opinion, a world organization like 
the UN is the only solution if we want to get rid of the 
forces which cause conflicts among the nations. There 
is no other way.” 


He said all this forcefully and with evident feeling and 
then added that he was greatly satisfied with the technical 
assistance his country received from the UN. We were back 
in Yugoslavia and her particular problems. 

“Since you are stressing that you are democratizing your 
revolution,” I asked, “is it possible to foresee by any stretch of 
the imagination that your system will one day evolve into a 
parliamentary system?” 


“Let's say into a parliamentary system which is quite 
different from that practised in the West,” he sug- 
gested. 


I asked the Marshal if this was his way of saying “no” to 
my question, and he proceeded to amplify. 


“I mean a parliamentary system based on a different 
principle,” he explained. “In our country the accent is 
put increasingly on an economic approach. People con- 
The 


producers will set up a body which you would call a 


cerned with production are the most important. 


parliament and which will be called upon to solve all 
problems concerning society.” 


I protested, saying that a system like American democracy 
seemed preferable, since in the Yugoslav system the workers 
and peasants forming their assembly had no right to think in 
political terms, their thinking being done for them by the 
Politburo. 
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The Marshal lit a cigarette, perhaps the tenth one within 
an hour. 
out with increasing enthusiasm and conviction. 


He inhaled deeply, and as he spoke, his words rang 


“Politburo means simply the leadership of the party, 
whose role is to lead and to educate,” he started. “Now, 
through various measures we are undertaking, the func- 
tions of our state are withering away. One day the state 
itself will cease to exist. And at that higher stage of so- 
ciety there will be no necessity for a party either. Then 
there will be no Politburo. Of course there will still 
be a need for general planning, coordination, statistics, 
and the people will elevate men from among their 
ranks to take care of these needs and functions. This is 
it will be, but the 
rhythm of the evolution toward this goal will depend 


how you must understand that 


on developments outside our borders.” 


Yet I 


how could this state of affairs come about 


All this was said with impressive sincerity and fire. 
wanted to know 
when presumably other countries would preserve their states. 
The answer was that for the duration of such times there would 
be a state in Yugoslavia, too, but with far less rights than in 
other countries. “But one day, the Marshal stressed, the state 
will cease to exist everywhere. 

“Does this include Great Britain and the US?” I queried. 


“Do you believe that in your country things will 
always remain as they are today?” the Marshal re- 
torted with a confident smile. “There, too, changes will 
take place. There have already been important eco- 
nomic ones in the last fifteen or twenty years. A large 
part of the profits is being taken away for the general 
needs of society. In this we can see elements of state 
capitalism and elements characteristic of socialism. The 
old system has come to an impasse, and a way out is 
being sought in the world’s most developed country. 
Further economic changes and progress will also bring 
about changes in political and government institutions. 
Thus the world moves forward, and one day all the 
states will go out of business.” 


“You really do believe in this,” I half asked, half stated. 
watching the glow in his light-blue eyes. 


“T do,” he affirmed. “Take another similar question. 
In Europe there is a demand for a world state. Today 
it is only a utopia. Today there are so many contro- 
versies among the nations, and so many underdeveloped 
nations, that the attainment of this ideal is impossible. 
However, it will become possible in a more distant 
future, although I cannot say in what form. It will be 
necessary to develop first of all the productive forces 
before the nations may one day join this community. 
It is a great perspective. And it may come sooner than 
we think. Things move faster in our days than they 
used to. We can do things in ten years that would have 
taken centuries before.” 


“Marshal Tito, you must be a very happy man if you have 
such strong beliefs,” I couldn’t help remarking, and he 
pressed his closed fist against the table as if he wanted to 


give greater weight to his words as he continued: 



































































“I believe in all this. I also believe that I'm no 





utopist, but appraise world developments realistically. 
What will hapy a tomorrow when atomic energy will 
be used for peaceful purposes? You'll have to change 
the whole social structure. All conflicts in society are 
caused by economie reasons. The other reasons are 
secondary. Once these economic conflicts are solved in 
each state, they will cease to exist among the various 


states as well.” 


Observing how carried away he was by the thought of far- 
away events which had nothing to do with the realities of the 
hour, I asked Tito this question: “What does power mean 
to you?” 

He looked at me almost in surprise. 





“Frankly, not a thing,” he shrugged. “I must admit 
that, as far.as I'm concerned, it’s rather a burden. I'm 
so busy that I have no more free time for myself than 
before, when I had to hide from the authorities. Still, 
as long as I know that my work is useful to my country, 
I do it with great pleasure. My best moral support is 
the various manifestations of popular approval that I 
constantly receive. They lend one tremendous strength.” 


“What do you think power means to men like Stalin and 
Hitler?” I asked, and he smiled. 


“That’s another matter,” he declared. “An individual 
who sees everything in terms of power will bring 
tragedy upon his nation if he puts it into his head 
that he is above everything and if he ceases to take into 
account the opinion of the millions. History has shown 
several such examples. This is what happened to 
Napoleon and to Hitler, and this is what will happen 
in the Soviet Union if they continue to deify an in- 
dividual who thus becomes the arbiter of destiny. This 
is a great tragedy not only for Russia, but the whole 


world.” 
He stopped, visibly to mull over what he had just said. 


“T don’t think though,” he then added, “that Hitler 
and Stalin are completely comparable. True enough, 
Stalin only respects power, but he is shrewd enough 
not to use it thoughtlessly if the outcome is doubtful. 
He is not an adventurer but a realist. However, as a 
principle, his views concerning other nations as well as 


” 
the masses, are completely wrong. 


As Tito thus spoke of power, he seemed so sincere in his 
denial of his love of it that I wondered what else was the 


secret of his success, and put the question to him. 


“IT think I can attribute my success to the people 
whose son I am,” he answered without hesitation. 
“There can be no such thing as a person playing an im- 
portant role without collaborators and without the 
backing of his people who understand him. An in- 
dividual may play an important role in history, but 
only if he has grown out of the people, and his aims 
correspond to their strivings.” 





He leaned nearer as if he wanted to make sure that I would 


understand. 


“I came to this conclusion during the war,” he ex- 
plained, “In the midst of a major war, when an un- 
armed people faced annihilation and its very existence 
was at stake, it was not easy to win their support, It is 
easy to win them over when you are strong and have 
everything. But it is very hard when you have got 
nothing and can only hold out to them the promise of 
a future, however much they may desire that future. 
Therefore I say an individual can only rise as high as 
the people want to lift him. No one has a right to put 
a halo around his own head. The value of an individual 


can be appraised only by his people.” 


At the mention of the war, the same intense light leaped into 
his eyes I observed when he spoke of the future. And when | 
asked him about incidents that had made a deep impression 
on him and had influenced his life, | wasn’t surprised to hear 
that his happiest memories dated back to the period of the 


war, however terrible those years had been. 


“1942 stands out in my mind,” he said, “because it 
was then that, having started with but a few detach- 
ments, we succeeded in building up a strong military 
force capable of tackling the enemy. It was an unbe- 
lievable pleasure. A vast horizon, impossible to per- 
ceive in 1941, suddenly opened up before our eyes.” 


He shook his head as if he still marveled. 


“Then there were the days during the fourth offen- 
sive in Bosnia,” he went on, “when we were surrounded 
in a pocket, together with 4,000 wounded, and had to 
fight on all sides. We could have broken out of the 
encirclement, but in that case all the wounded would 
have been massacred. The picture which thrilled me 
particularly was the sight of the enemy artillery which, 
after we had finally found a way to escape with all of 
our wounded, pounded desperately the area which we 
had left shortly before. That was an experience I shall 


always remember. That was a real happiness , . .” 


It was only fitting that the long interview should come to an 
end on this tone of pleasurable recollection. For I had noticed 
that there were two subjects which had the power of stirring 
the very soul of the Marshal of Yugoslavia: the past which in 
the war had tested his realism and will power, and the distant 
future which appealed to a strangely opposite part of his 
personality: the imagination of the idealist, the dreamer, The 
problems of a murky present, although necessarily part of his 
life, seemed to arouse his most intimate, most passionate in- 
terests to a much lesser degree than either the past or the future 

And so I took leave from an exemplary host, and slowly 
walked down a pathway among flower beds. I wasn’t halfway 
across it when a thought occurred to me which took me by 
surprise. | was more than doubtful that I had met the repre- 
sentative of a viable or desirable social system. But I felt 
certain that I had met not only a tough and shrewd man of 
action, but also a man of warmth and understanding who, way 
beyond and in spite of his atheism and materialism, possessed 


this noble and dangerous thing: a religious soul.—-UNW 
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Yugoslavia’s leading economist explains the 


principles and practices which guide the first 


halting steps of a new brand of communism 


6é PAUPER sitting on a chair of 

A gold” is an unhappy phrase 
more than one country could use to de- 
ill-housed, ill- 


fed, and ill-clothed despite their nation’s 


scribe itself. Yugoslavs 


wealth of human and material resources 
—could use it well. But they would add 
that the pauper is bestirring himself 
after centuries of oppression, and that 
the phrase will someday be nothing but 
a bad memory. 
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By VLAJKO BEGOVIC 


Director, Yugoslat 
Supreme Planning Board 


The natural riches of this country are 
endless. Its 52,700 square miles of farm 
land yield all the luxurious crops of 
Central Europe and the Mediterranean 
plus a variety of subtropical plants. 
Forests of high-grade wood stretch over 


another 33,640 square miles. The tor- 
rents of water that pour down Yugo- 
slavia’s mountains could generate some 
40 billion Kwu of electric power. Known 
coal deposits reach 11 billion tons, while 
Slovenia, Croatia, and Montenegro con- 
tain rich oil fields; in these invaluable 
resources the country already rates as 
one of the richest in the world—and 
prospectors are regularly revealing new 


wealth. There are impressive lodes of 











bauxite, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, 
pyrites, mercury, molybdenum, chrome, 


manganese, wolfram, asbestos, mag- 
nesite, gypsum, rock salt, and iron. 

The chair of gold is more than mag- 
nificent; it stands astride the strategic 
crossroads of the world which link the 
vast spaces of Eurasia with the African 
continent. That Yugoslavia, with this 
vantage point commanding the largest 
land masses on the globe. possessed of 
wealth that Solomon himself could have 
envied, should have remained undevel- 
oped, destitute, desperate in the back 
washes of history is inconceivable. 

Yet its very attributes, paradoxically, 
were Yugoslavia’s undoing. For many 
centuries the country lay battered and 
Turkish, 
Hungarian, Austrian, German, Italian, 
and other rule. Not until 1918 did 
Yugoslavia find national unity. 


divided, languishing under 


Even then it suffered a semicolonial, 
dependent status. Foreign capital domi- 
nated its industrial and financial life. 
Over half of the country’s investments in 
mining and industry were the property 
of foreigners. Foreigners owned the 
largest and most modern enterprises. 
The same conditions prevailed in bank 
ing. 

Finally, the country’s native capital- 
the bourgeoisie — were any- 
Unlike their 


counterparts in Great Britain, Germany, 


holders 


thing but progressive. 


In the orchards .. . 


and the US, they failed to develop their 
country’s productive resources. Incapa- 
ble of competitive struggle, they proved 
poor organizers of economic activity. 
The culture, the very fabric of social 
life, was jeopardized by their dead hand. 
In brief, they threatened the nation’s 
independence and sovereignty. 

By these acts the bourgeoisie com 
promised itself before the Yugoslav peo- 
ple and forfeited their faith and con- 
fidence. Removing it from economic 
and political leadership became the first 
and necessary step to greater wealth, 
integrity, and strength for the entire 
nation. The process was gradual. Dur- 
ing the country’s struggle against the 
Nazis, capitalists and landlords who had 
collaborated with them were expro- 
priated in each newly liberated area. 
By 1945 over half (54 per cent) of in- 
dustry was under state control. Twenty- 
seven per cent was foreign property 
under provisional state management and 
the remaining 19 per cent was still in 
private hands. 

Agrarian reform was carried out at 
the same time. Large holdings were dis- 
tributed among the peasants who had 
farmed them—-particularly among those 
taking part in the People’s Liberation 
Struggle. But the land was not nation- 
alized. It remained under private or co- 
operative ownership. Nor were the 


artisans’ shops nationalized. 


The mantle of nationalization thus 
covered a large portion of Yugoslavia’s 
economy when the nation began the 
hereulean task of repairing its war- 
devastated economy. The country was 


fortunate that such was the case. Both 


- raw materials and consumer goods were 


scarce. The nation’s productive forces 
were scattered and impotent, Under 
these towering economic problems only 
the state was capable of managing the 
country’s economy and averting disaster. 

These conditions led naturally to a 
state, or administrative, type of social- 
ism. The state took direction not only 
of the nationalized sector of the econ- 
omy but of the nation’s entire economic 
life, a centralistic system of socialism 
which was embodied in the State Eco- 
nomic Plan. The ser determined the 
flow of the country’s resources into pro 
duction and investment. It did more 
than this. It not only planned what 
goods and services were to be produced, 
but directed the individual phases of 
production—raw materials, fuels, man- 
power, etc. and controlled the distribu- 
tion of the final product. This detailed 
direction of the economy was made 
necessary by the collapse of a free 
market based on supply and demand 
With little or no supply and an enor- 
mous demand, profiteers would have 
reaped benefits at the country’s expense 


without rigid controls. 


... and quarries... 


THERE IS NO LACK of resources—agricultural, mineral, timber, power 
boasts fruit-rich valleys, where the girl below plucks pears, and vast quarries yielding fine pale marble to the modern power drill. 


that could aliment a sound production organism, Serbia 








... in factories... 


This first phase of socialism in Yugo- 
slavia was considerably influenced by 
practices in the Soviet Union, where 
direct state management of the econo- 
my has long been a fact. And before 
long the negative aspects of this system 
started bobbing up. The bureaucratic 
machine became top-heavy; economic 
enterprises lost their freedom of action 
and thus their efficiency and _ profitabil- 
ity; state control of distribution led to 
poor quality and limited range of 
products. But the system was necessary 
if Yugoslavia was to accomplish its basic 
economic task; to engage in capital con- 
struction on a major scale despite small 
and scattered productive forces and a 
drastic shortage of goods. 

This unfortunate phase lasted until 

1951. By that year the country had re- 
gained its economic legs. Rehabilitation 
and capital construction were progress- 
ing well, supply had climbed toward 
‘demand to permit a reasonably stable 
market, and the country’s balance of 
payments problem had been solved with 
American and other foreign aid. The 
country was able to move on to a new 
and happier phase in which the state 
gave up many of its controls and grant- 
ed ever-widerfreedom to citizens in 
their economic activities. Workers’ coun- 
cils were established, and the enterpris- 
given inde- 


es they managed were 


pendence. In addition to this fairly 
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...and fields 


EACH AREA CONTRIBUTES—or could contribute—to a widely diversified economy. 
(left, below) is one of the plants with which the planners would like to round out production; right, Croatians plow a cornfield. 


comprehensive freedom for individual 
enterprises, the state abolished its over- 
all direction and distribution plans. 

Economic decentralization was paral- 
leled in the political realm. Jurisdiction 
passed from Federal to Republican de- 
partments, and from there to Districts. 
This process led in 1952 to a strengthen- 
ing of local self-government in districts, 
cities, and communes. These are now 
responsible, through their elected rep- 
resentatives and committees, for the 
conduct of social, economic, and cul- 
tural activities in their particular areas. 

In this new situation state planning 
was whittled down. All restrictions on 
internal trade were abolished, as was 
state allocation and distribution of sup- 
plies and goods. Forced delivery of ag- 
ricultural produce by farmers was dis- 
continued. The state’s influence in the 
economy was limited to assessing na- 
tional income and determining its basic 
distribution. To insure that this amount 
of income (production) would be forth- 
coming the state established production 
goals for each enterprise. Finally, it 
continued to plan an amount of capital 
construction in key areas and indus- 
tries and to fix the rate of investment 
for individual enterprises and determine 
their contributions toward general social 
needs. 

The Federal Assembly draws up the 
plans necessary to carry out these gov- 


The Pancevo glass factory near Belgrade 


ernment activities after public discus 
sion in which enterprises, their asso- 
ciates, and the trade unions play a 
leading part. Profits made by individual 
enterprises are left to the collectives 
which run them—who distribute them 
in accordance with regulations enacted 
by the enterprises themselves in con- 
sultation with the trade unions. A mini- 
mum wage is guaranteed by the state, 
which also pays unemployment compen- 
sation equal to the lowest wage (about 
70 per cent of the average wage) paid 
in the enterprise in question, 

The Yugoslav state as an administra- 
tive apparatus has withered away to 
this extent in the economic field. It has 
also been cut down in social matters. 
Control of the individual’s social life 
has been greatly weakened; what re- 
mains is passing to the Federal As- 
sembly. Here, 
are formed to direct such areas of ac- 


functional committees 
tivity as science, culture, and education, 
economics, social issues, national de- 
fense, and home affairs. Ministries which 
formerly controlled these activities are 
being abolished, leaving only a profes- 
sional administrative staff to aid the 
functional assembly committees. The’ 
same type of committee—a Council of 
Producers—-will be elected to the Fed- 
eral Assembly to deal with all the more 
important economic issues before the 
(Continued on page 63) 








TNT last year it was necessary 
U to take the tradition of the Serb 
as a rugged fighter, the record of the 
partisans in World War II and the word 
of its present leaders as the basis of any 
estimate of the value of the Yugoslav 
army in the Free World line-up against 
the threat of a third conflict. 

Since then, Tito and his generals have 
shed much of their reluctance to let 
military experts from the West see their 
armed forces without the spit-and-polish 
of a May Day parade, and something 
approximating a firsthand evaluation is 
possible. 

Their reluctance was comprehensible. 
Experiences with the Russians, who 
wanted the Yugoslav army to be a 
strictly subordinate appendage of Soviet 
military power, made Tito extremely 
wary of any outside military contacts. 
It made him cautious of signing a mili- 
tary-aid agreement with the US until 
last November, although the Soviet’s 
rapid rearmament of her satellites had 
already rendered it frighteningly clear 
that Yugoslavia was incapable of keep- 
ing pace with the threat without arms 
supplied from abroad. 

Because Yugoslav memories of the 
military commissars from Moscow are 
long, it required a special formula to 
persuade him to accept an American 
“military-assistance mission,” as well as 
General Lawton Collins’ assurances that 
all the mission wanted to do was to in- 
struct the Yugoslav troops how to use 
and maintain the complicated equipment 
US aid might place in their hands for 
the first time. 

Since Collins’ visit, the Yugoslavs have 
become more sure of themselves in their 
military dealings with the West. They 
have given the West’s service representa 
tives in Belgrade increasing opportuni- 
ties to visit staff academies, army schools 
and training centers, air and naval bases, 
to attend exercises and generally acquire 
a reasonably intimate impression of the 
armed forces and their command. 

These contacts have all enhanced the 
reputation of Tito’s army. 

Experts have been convinced of the 
mettle and morale as well as the native 
toughness of the troops, the ability and 
assiduity of its officers in approaching 
military problems. A British senior gen- 
eral who, a few weeks ago, was per- 
mitted to see more of the Yugoslav 
army than any Westerner since the war, 
said afterwards: 

“This army has fine qualities of keen- 
ness and discipline. Its officers im- 


pressed me as being intelligent and 


How Strong 


Is ‘Tito’s Army? 


A large army of tough and reliable fighters still badly needs 


up-to-date mechanized equipment which it may or may not 


be able to get in sufficient time and quantity from the West 


By ERIC BOURNE 


Belgrade Correspondent, Christian Science Moniter 


seriously interested in studying and 
mastering all the various developments 
of modern military technique.” 

The size of the Yugoslav forces is 
still largely a matter of conjecture 
Tito has referred to its “30 divisions” 
but about their individual strength the 
Yugoslavs remain reticent. A well-in- 
formed estimate is that the army com- 
prises approximately 5 - 600,000 men, 
of whom, be it noted, almost every man 


is a combat soldier because this is an 


army without a “tail’—-the intricate 
supply and maintenace organism neces 
sary to keep the completely modern 
army in the field and fighting. 

This overall figure includes the army, 
the relatively small air force, and the 
light naval groups patrolling the Adri- 
atic, KNOJ (the elite corps of national 
defense), frontier and security troops. 
Basically it is a peasant army but one 
that is tenaciously developing and en- 
couraging these sturdy youths from the 





villages and farms in the use of motors 
and machines. 

Industrialization, the introduction of 
mechanization in agriculture, and the 
extension of technical education are all 
providing a quota of trained manpower 
for the armed forces. The Popular 
Technics Organization has a million 
members, of whom last year, according 
to the Yugoslav General Dusan Kveder, 
60,000 passed tests as airplane and 
glider pilots, motor mechanics, radio 
technicians and so on. 

A rapid expansion of the army— 


probably up to a million fighting men 
could be effected without difficulty, 
subject only to the limitations of equip- 


ment. In the event of war, scarcely an 
adult civilian in the country could not 
the fit 
men with a rifle and the rest, with the 


be mobilized and given a job 


women, in one of the rear organizations 
such as PAz (civil air defense) which 
have been brought into being and dili- 
gently trained since 1948. 

For the ordinary Yugoslav infantry. 
man, life is vigorous and hard. He gets 
good, solid food and leave once a year, 
but little pay. His living conditions, 
although often better than in his home 
village, are austere, to say the least, 
compared with the standards enjoyed 
by British and American troops. There 
is no PX, and he certainly is not spoiled 
in any other respect. His day is one 
of strenuous training, healthy exercise, 
and basic as well as political education. 

Communist education, of course, goes 
on throughout the army. The officers’ 
cerps, with exceptions here and there, 
is almost exclusively communist. Most 
are partisan veterans and party men 
knit closely around the personality and 
leadership of Tito. No fewer than 24 
of the generals fought in Spain, in 
cluding both the chief of staff Koca 
Popovic and his deputy, Peka Dapcevic. 

Best education of all has been the 


past four years of Cominform pressure. 


It has forged a unity in Yugoslavia 
which is today the soundest plank in 
Tito’s Marxist 


this more strongly 


platform. Nowhere is 
reflected than in 
the army, which is ready and eager 
to do its part—of this I am sure—if 
war broke along these 1,200 miles of 
troubled frontier with Russia’s satel- 
lites. 

and for the West 
also—the question is not, “Shall we— 


For the Yugoslavs 
will they—fight?” But how effectively 
could they fight and endure against 
the formidable build-up of forces and 
material which might conceivably be 
launched against them? 

Last fall Mr. Kardelj told the UN 
that 25 satellite divisions were exert- 
ing pressure on the Yugoslav borders, 
compared with only 14 two years pre- 
viously. Now, according to the Yugo- 
slavs, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
can muster over 900,000 mento say 
nothing of the five or six Soviet divi- 
sions and armor holding the Vienna- 


Bucharest line. 


ryvo the Yugoslavs, superior numbers 

| are no great cause for concern. But 
they are concerned about the satellites’ 
growing bulk of equipment. According 
to Tito’s military spokesman, General 
Kveder, the Russians have provided 
these three satellites with “ample sup- 
plies” of all kinds of heavy weapons 
and aircraft, including limited numbers 
of MIG jets. 

The Yugoslavs, on the other hand, 
are still using a lot of second-hand 
Russian material (nearly all of their 
tanks are T34s), booty captured from 
the Germans, and an even more mixed 
variety of lighter weapons. Since the 
agreement with America, Sherman 
tanks, Thunderbolt aircraft, artillery, 
antiaircraft and antitank weapons, 
armored vehicles, as well as ammuni- 
tion of all kinds and various other 


equipment have been supplied in quan- 
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tities “sufficiently large,” American off- 
cials say, “to be a significant contribu- 
tion to Yugoslavia’s military strength.” 

This aid plus some sent from 
Britain 
ress in Yugoslav mechanization. But, 


has meant substantial prog- 


say the Yugoslavs, it is not enough. 
They are irritated by suggestions that 
the broken nature of their country is 
unsuited for heavy weapons (and point 
forcefully to battlegrounds in two world 
wars and now in Korea to dispute the 
argument); or that their men lack 
technical training and experience in 
armored warfare. 

The Russians, they retort, are not 
hesitating to put modern weapons in 
the hands of their allies, although the 
latter are no more technically advanced 
than the Yugoslavs. The backbone of 
our army, the Yugoslavs say, emerged 
from a hard school and has been train- 
ing and studying ever since. “We know 
our limitations,” said General Kveder, 
“but for six years our army has been 
working tirelessly to increase the tech- 
nical knowledge of its men.” 

Experience shows, in fact, the Yugo- 
slavs are not slow to learn. Early this 
year, for example, three Yugoslav pilots 
went to Britain to learn the know-how 
of the British Then the 
British supplied a three-figure number 


Mosquito. 


of these planes. By spring, air observers 
noted, all were operational in the hands 
of Yugoslav pilots. 

Alas, it is not all as simple at that. 
Jets and other weapons have left the 
heyday of the Mosquito far behind. 
Modern arms require an ever-expand- 
ing supply and maintenance set up 
which the Yugoslavs do not yet have. 

Yet, from a sheerly military point 
of view, it boils down to this: the Yugo- 
slavs, who this year are devoting a 
quarter of their national income to de 
fense, cannot—any more than can their 
neighbors, the Greeks and the Turks 
become militarily self-supporting. 

If we accept that, and if the Yugo- 
slavs are to be encouraged, let us say. 
to get together with the Greeks and 
Turks 


ing—in creating the sort of security 


as they now show signs of do- 


strongpoint in the southeast the Allies 
never had in the last war, there is a 
good case for the West doing its best 
to give them more—at least enough 
to ensure steady development of Yugo 
slav technique and defensive strength 

That way lies confidence and a sense 
of genuine cooperation which could 
have very important political implica- 
tions for the future —UNW 








The Yugoslav artist and writer is lonely, for vast masses of 


the population still live outside of culture’s realm. Nor has 


a sense of direction yet emerged among the young people 


The Awakening 


Muse 


By OTO BIHALJI-MERIN 


futhor, critic, art historian and one 
of the leading intellectuals of his céun- 
try, Mr. Bihalji-Merin is Editor-in- 
Chief of the magazine Yugoslavia. 





_ NIGHT recently in Belgrade, the 
( novelist lvo Andric told me about 
a conversation he had in Bosnia with 
Marko Ristic, the poet. He reflected in 
a nutshell one of the deepest problems 
creative writers face in Yugoslavia: the 
between a slowly 


contrast country 


awakening from a_ primitive, almost 
medieval existence, and the thoughts 
and sensibilities of thinkers and poets 
riding on the most advanced waves of 
their own times. 

“We were in an airplane,” said An- 
dric, “Marko Ristic and myself. We had 
set out from Sarajevo and were flying 
over Bosnia. 

“*Look down there,’ I said. ‘Forest, 
forest everywhere: but nowhere a Dos 
Passos. That is what we have to face up 
to. For whom do you write your esoteric 
lines? Whom are you addressing your- 
self to? Who had to unravel your com- 
plicated thoughts and symbols?’ 

“Marko Ristic looked into the depths 
below. You know how he thrusts his 
head forward with a sort of short- 
sighted look. His nervous, narrow, an- 
imated face was turned towards the 
virgin forest. 

“You're quite right,’ he said. ‘But I 
speak like that in spite of the forest, 
perhaps indeed for the sake of the 


MOTHER AND CHILD by Ivan Mestrovic, now living in America 


forest. Thought itself can be sharp 
enough to clear a path through the 
forest.” 

This conversation comes to my mind 
as | try to set down a few thoughts 
about Yugoslavia’s intellectual life. The 
people have been swept along by a revo- 
lutionary surge. There has been a mi- 
gration through time and space, a flow 
of people from the villages into the 
towns and into civilization. The realiza- 
tion of their national and social free- 
doms made fast the right of the people 
to take everything into their own hands: 
land and industry, schools and univer- 
sities, literature and art. In this huge 
movement the avant-garde nave entered 
into the subtle shades and dissonant 
spaces of twentieth-century culture. But 
the mass of the people are still living 
the life of peasants and shepherds in a 
patriarchal folk-myth, society. What is 
more, behind them stands the dumb 
specter of illiteracy. which has now been 
eliminated from the younger genera- 
tion, although its shadow still falls 
across the landscape, on the spirit, and 
across the march of events, 

They are a people with many talents, 
full of strength, with roots in the soil, 
but beginning to demand their cultural 
rights, Peasants, shepherds, workers 


these are the people who have risen to 
be directors of industrial undertakings, 
generals, and politicians. In England. 
through the generations, a man may be 
born to grow into a ready-made gener- 
al’s uniform with its gold braid and 
piping. Here the precipitate jump is 
in character. But the time-lag must be 
made up by intensive education. 

Grandmothers and mothers - in-law 
have never been so prized as in the 
new Yugoslavia. This state of affairs 
which puts an end to the old jokes 
about mothers-in-law is not based on 
patriarchal family ties and pedagogic 
conservatism. In addition to our en- 
thusiasm for coeducation, for instruction 
by means of demonstration, and for 
the system of intelligence tests, we 
consider ourselves exceptionally  for- 
tunate if we have a grandmother or 
mother-in-law at home. The young 
mother is not content with her normal 
work; she also goes to school. And who 
is to look after the little ones at home? 
Of course, there are nursery schools and 
créches in the big towns, but they are 
still all too few for a people so prolific 
and thirsty for knowledge. 

When one walks through Belgrade’s 
Kalemegdan Park in the afternoon, all 


the benches are full. The clerk from the 
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post office, the militiaman, students— 
they are all looking at books and scripts. 
Then there is the courting couple so 
close together that it would seem rather 
bad manners to come near and listen 
to what they are saying. But you will 
continue your stroll in amazement; they 
are not talking about love but about re- 
forestation in Slovenia or the Trustee- 
ship Council of the UN. 

In the world of literature and art, the 
voice of the youth can be heard all over 
the land. A host of young painters, 
sculptors, poets are among us with a 
real craving for experience and truth. 
Searching and trying and experiment- 
ing, they give literature and art ex- 
ceptional animation and intensity. 

After 1948, when the stiff dogmatism 
that had drifted in from Russia was re- 
jected, the young people were at first 
conscious of a certain vacuum, a gen- 
eral feeling of uncertainty, a distrust of 
all authority, Today this is replaced by 
lively discussions, literary battles, and 
passionate criticism in the columns of 
new reviews such as Beseda in Ljubl- 
jana, Krugovi in Zagreb, Mladost in 
Belgrade. Now that the Russian type of 
artistic pragmatism with its sociolog- 
ically restricted sphere (the “socialist 
realism”) has been brought into ques- 
tion, these periodicals bristle with the 
greatest variety of artistic trends; the 
search is on for the laws of a new 


CHURCHES stiii retain older forms of stone and wood. On the 
Ljubljana, and on the right is a nineteenth-century wood carving. Adam and Eve from the Church of Holy Redemption, Skoplje. 
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aesthetics. Perhaps because the flood- 
gates were closed for so long, because 
writers had to write about social prob- 
lems, about agricultural collectives, 
about the youth railway, about the par- 
tisan days, perhaps it came as a natural 
reaction that now the world of emotion 
has broken through with all its sub- 
jectivism and indeed irrationality. This 
finds expression in obscure poetry full 
of secret symbols and cosmic patterns. 
In addition to an elementary sense of 
realism there is evidence of expressionist 
and cubist influences. 

This searching after new creative 
sources is often in conflict with con- 
servative and inert forces in the art 
world. The battle of ideas is sometimes 
waged in sharp critical terms, sometimes 
on an extremely personal level. The ex- 
istence of literary journals of diametri- 
cally opposing views, exhibitions of work 
of various schools, public discussions 
at universities and in cultural workers’ 
clubs are all reflections of the battle 
of ideas. 

Perhaps the most typical and most 
important of our controversies concerned 
the interpretation of the literary phe- 
nomenon that was Petar Petrovic 
Njegos, bishop, prince, and one of the 
most remarkable poets in the history of 
Yugoslavia. Njegos blended the poetic 
power of an unsophisticated folk art 
with the rhythmic patterns of the cen- 


tury. But there are in his work clear 
of other 
rhetorical lyric moralism of Milton and 


undertones traditions: the 
the romantic intensity of Byron can 
be heard side by side with the archaic 
sounds of the one-stringed fiddle of 
Slav rhapsody. 

On that occasion of the centenary of 
his death and according to the prevail- 
ing line of vulgarization and generaliza- 
tion, instead of interpreting the poet 
according to his historical significance 
with all his contradictions and _ limita- 
tions, attempts were made to turn him 
if not into a socialist at least into a 
forerunner of and avant-garde fighter 
for the aspirations of this age. 

It was a member of the Yugoslav 
Milovan Djilas, a 


his essay 


Politburo himself, 
professional writer, who in 
“The Legend of Njegos” undertook to 
free the portrait of the prince-poet as 
a man and artist from the ballast that 
burdened it on two sides: the socialist 
side and the bourgeois-mystical side. 
This essay, making a plea for the spirit 
as opposed to the letter of tradition, has 
opened new avenues in our perception 
of the past and in our discussions about 
the present. 

In recent months there have been 
serious and far-reaching discussions be- 


tween authors and publishers; and vari- 


Heritage... 


left is a detail in stone from the Tabernacle, St. Jacob’s Church in 








THE THEATER, opera and ballet are all part of the Yugoslav search for culture. Topics are not necessarily Marxist in theme. 
Above is a scene from the popular Yugoslav ballet, “Legend of Ohrid” by Steven Hristich, in a performance at a local theater. 


ous problems that have arisen are being 
threshed out. The crisis in the sale of 
books is a hitherto unknown problem in 
this country. 

After the liberation, in our ruined 
cities, books flourished out of all pro- 
pertion to everything else in the atmos 
phere of austerity then prevailing. In 
a few years publishers had issued more 
books by native and foreign writers than 
during the whole period between the 
two world wars. Today this situation 
has changed. The book market has gone 
through a regular slump and publishers 
began to apply the criterion of salability 
as well as that of literary worth. So 
there came about the danger that best 
sellers might squeeze out worthwhile 
literary works, which by their very sub- 
tlety and originality were as yet un- 
likely to be popular with the general 
reading public. This danger was fore- 
seen and removed by grants and sub- 
sidies. No manuscripts of literary qual 
ity need remain unpublished. 

In addition to publishing world clas 
sics, which appear in careful transla- 
tions (there are many gaps which still 
have to be filled in), publishing con- 
cerns plan to include on their lists the 
representatives of new literary move- 
ments—from André Gide to Thomas 


...of the Young 





NURSERY education receives great emphasis in Yugoslavia. This nursery school in 
Belgrade is typical of that city, and is part of the program for education of the masses, 
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Mann, from Marcel Proust to James 
Joyce, from Franz Kafka to William 
Faulkner. 

Of Yugoslav writers who have re- 
ceived special notice in recent years 
we mention Ivo Andric, whose novels 
are in the form of a realistic chronicle 
in which modern instrumentation is 
blended into the archaic Bosnian scene. 
Then there is Prezhov Voranc with his 
vital naturalistic pictures of peasant 
life in Slovenia; and Petar Segedin and 
Ranko Marinkovic with their delicate 
psychological problems and their city 
atmosphere; and Ciril Kosmac, whose 
novels are characterized by subtle sym- 
Mihajl Lalic with his 
rough elemental talent devoted to the 


bolism; and 


struggle against fascism. 

Of the poets I should say that Oscar 
Davico is quite outstanding for the 
melody and creative power of his lan- 
guage. Then there is Gustav Krklec, who 
derives his Parnassian lyricism from 
expressionism. The warrior-poet Matej 
Bor subtly declaims his polyphonic 
mass-poems. 

Essayist and critic Isidora Sekulic is 
distinguished for deep subjective medi- 
tation permeated with intellectual emo- 
tion. Josip Vidmar and Milan Bogdan- 
ovic are critics with a wide culture and 
they are possessed of a stylish virtuosity 
Marko Ristic, formerly leader of the 
Yugoslav surrealists, interpreter of na- 
tive and international trends and a fierce 
pamphleteer against traditional con 
cepts, and Eli Finci with his sharp and 
lucid Marxist analyses are the expo 
nents of modern criticism. 

In Titograd on a sweltering July 
night I went to the Summer Theater 
and saw Dundo Maroje, a witty play by 
the Dubrovnik Renaissance poet Marin 
Drzic. This little town was completely 
destroyed during the war and it was 
now being rebuilt to become the capital 
of Montenegro, and the public rushed to 
the theater from the building sites. The 
world that peered at them through the 
darkness was a strange and unknown 
one and they listened to the play with 
hated breath. 

The best theater in the country (in 
my opinion at least), the Jugoslovensko 
dramsko Pozoriste of Belgrade was in 
Titograd on tour. But this particular 
comedy written for production in public 
squares of the Renaissance contains 
more delicate undertones which here on 
this enormous building site escaped al- 
most unnoticed. 

The peasants and workers in their 
wicker seats were hungry for a culture 
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that had hitherto been denied them, but 
they need to be prepared in order to 
appreciate delicate and subtle under- 
tones. Possibly a theatrical company 
with less stagecraft and a simpler play 
would have been nearer to the hearts of 
the audience and more satisfying to their 
needs. 

The porters, bricklayers, carpenters, 
shepherds, and peasants and even the 
the office workers, themselves the sons 
of porters, bricklayers, carpenters, shep- 
herds, and peasants, knew nothing of 
the tricks and stage illusions of the 
theater and nothing of its laws and its 
wisdom. They find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between illusion and _ reality. 
For this reason their hearts contract 
with sudden excitement, and they hate 
and love the figures in the various roles: 
they identify themselves with the heroes 
on the stage as unconditionally as they 
identified themselves with historical 
events in the struggle against fascism. 

On the building sites, in the villages, 
in the small towns, on a hundred ama- 
teur stages and in the big city theaters, 
roles are acted passionately and there 
is a theater-loving public. The repertoire 
includes native plays, from Renaissance 
times through the Romantics to Miro- 
slav Krleza, the 
and author in Yugoslavia today. At 


foremost dramatist 
the same time the scope of repertoire 
has been widened and brought up to 
date. This is a change that came about 
with the emancipation from the influ- 
ence of the Russian theater which is 
sociologically and naturalistically lim- 
ited, and is now in decline. 


FP VHE New tendency of Yugoslav dra- 
iL ma is not merely a question of closer 


contacts with the West. Western culture 
was not unknown before and it is most 
certainly not always to be identified 
with progress and freedom. Many critics 
take the view that in mdhny respects 
Western influences may be regarded 
as something which rob the stage of 
depth, which turn a play into an 
instrument of amusement, which in gen- 
eral have a decadent effect. 

If the drama is to have a new and 
intensive life, geographical prejudices 
must be banished, and there must be 
an attempt to understand the spirit 
technique, and procedure of contem- 
porary world drama. In addition to 
the plays of Sophocles and Lope de 
Vega, Shakespeare, Shaw, Ibsen, Gorki 
there are also performances of Garcia 
Lorca, Priestley, Salacroux, Annouis 
Lillian Hellman, Arthur Miller, and 


a great many other Western writers. 
And however varied the audience 
may be, it is equally moved by the 
archaic sounds of antiquity and by 
the new notes of the present day. 

The plastic arts of the peoples of 
Yugoslavia have their roots deep in 
the great works of the past: the angelic 
hierarchies in the frescoes at Ohrid 
and Sopocan are on exactly the same 
level as Giotto’s figures, and as far as 
the palette colors are concerned are as 
modern as Bracque or Matisse. The 
marvelously expressive art of the so- 
called Bogumil tombstones is at once 
archaic and akin to Picasso. 

Modern sculpture began with Ivan 
Mestrovic, who like Giotto went out 
to look after the herds and became a 
great artist. He created a tragicoex 
pressive monumental sculpture that has 
impressed itself deep on the conscious 
ness of our plastic artists. 

The harmonic monumentalism of 
Augustincic, the dreamlike cheerful- 
ness and placid corporeality of Krsanic, 
the dynamic vitality of Vanja Radans, 
Toma Rosandic’s humanistic and ex- 
pressively stylized figures of youths and 
girls, are all marks of the development 
of the older generation. 

Examination day came for the con 
science of the artists when many 
abandoned the contemplative peace of 
their studies and joined the partisans 
and People’s Army in the struggle 
against the spiritual and physical de- 
struction brought by fascism. Earth- 
quakes, horror, the intense familiarity 
with hell and death and_ liberation 
sharpened their sensibilities, and in the 
years immediately following the war 
they were occupied mainly with mem- 
ories of the struggle: Adrejevic Kun. 
Marjon Detoni, Ismet Mujezinovic were 
painting what the poet Goran Kovacic, 
anticipating his own death, described 
in his poem “The Pit.” Many authors 
and artists lost their lives in the strug- 
gle, 

The youngest generation, this is 
especially true of painters, have aban- 
doned themes, perhaps because in the 
years immediately following the liber- 
ation they found the themes of war 
and reconstruction as a social injunc- 
tion somewhat stifling. These _post- 
impressionist phenomena, leading oc- 
casionally though not frequently into 
abstract art have now been at numer- 
ous exhibitions in recent times. The 
voices of the young painters and sculp- 
tors are rebellious, troubled and trou- 
bling, exciting and full of talent.-UNW 




















The Remarkable 


Alliance 


Yugoslavia was rescued by the United Nations when she 


thumbed her nose at the Red Colossus. In turn, her striking 


formula for collective security saved UN from a supreme peril 


—yEw General Assembly meetings have 
been as tense, and almost none as 
important, as that of October 20, 1949. 
Little Yugoslavia had dared to apply 
for the Security Council seat tradition- 
ally occupied by a spokesman for the 
USSR. Threatened with annihilation by 
the gigantic Soviet Empire from whose 
morbid embrace it had so recently es- 
caped, Yugoslavia in effect was defying 
the Red Colossus. 

Since the Assembly, despite Vishin- 
sky’s raging hostility, granted the con- 
tested seat to the “heretic”? communist 
Balkan nation, the occasion might be 
considered a second birthday—a resur- 
rection—of both the United Nations and 
Yugoslav independence. 

The fate of the Federal Republic, and 
perhaps of Europe, would have been 
black had there been no world organiza- 
tion to bulwark Yugoslavia against 
Stalin’s power and fury. Her audacious 
struggle would have been desperate and 
hopeless, an obscure episode in the 
dark, backstage labyrinth of Balkan and 
Cominform intrigue. Its success was as- 
sured when it was boldly placed on the 
open world stage of Lake Success. 

But in saving Yugoslavia from possi- 
ble doom, the United Nations itself was 
spared a lingering suffocation. For Yugo- 
slavia became the symbol and cham- 
pion of the doctrine of common respon- 
sibility of all UN members-—large and 
small. Once emancipated from its San 
Francisco doctrine of exclusive big- 
power responsibility—-a doctrine made 
obsolete by the cold war—the UN was 
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able to organize collective security on 
the basis of common responsibility of 
all member states. And freedom from 
the older, unrealistic doctrine was in- 
sured by Yugoslavia’s courageous battle 
for the more democratic one. 

Thus two amazing outgrowths of 
World War II—the new league of na- 
tions and the new Yugoslavia—met and 
joined at the most critical moment of 
their youthful careers. In a fascinating 
conjunction of interests, each found 
support in the other that it vitally need- 
ed. The story is indeed a dramatic 
diplomatic miracle. 

It began on a harsh note. Yugoslavia’s 
rebirth as an independent nation in 1945 
coincided with the creation of the 
United Nations. Still battling against 
the Nazi invader, Yugoslavia was eager 
to espouse the principles of the new 
league and integrate herself within its 
structure. But the Moscow-directed 
communist system proved a_ stronger 
force than the UN. The latter, paralyzed 
by the superstitious theory of big-power 
rule and helpless in the face of disagree- 
ment among those powers, was not an 
attractive alternative. Yugoslavia’s fate 
as just another “satellite” seemed as- 
sured. 

Despite her expulsion from the Com- 
inform on June 28, 1948, Yugoslavia 
continued to vote faithfully with the 


‘Soviet bloc. Anxious to lend no weight 


to the Kremlin’s propaganda against 
“Yugoslav traitors and US satellites,” 
the young nation was also embroiled in 
the communist battle against Greece. 









This fight, which began in 1946, was the 
first dangerous test of power between 
the Western world and the Russian 
empire. Yugoslavia, was the only north- 


ern neighbor of Greece with member- 
ship in the United Nations, and she 
stood in the forefront of the diplomatic 
battle over Greece in the world organi- 
zation. She could not back out imme- 
diately after her excommunication from 
the Stalinist community without losing 
face, and her delegates went on assail- 
ing the “real culprits in the Greek 
drama, the US, the United Kingdom, 
and Greece,” and the “illegal” actions 
of the UN and its Balkan Committee, in 
speeches as vitriolic as those of Gromy- 
ko, Vishinsky, and Manuilsky. 

But a greater deterrent for Yugo- 
slavia’s throwing her lot in with the 
majority powers in the United Nations 
was the principle of big-power hegem- 
ony. This principle stipulated that 
peace could only be assured by agree- 
ment among the largest world powers, 
and that such agreement was more im- 
portant than the rights or duties of 
lesser states within the UN. Essentially 
an undemocratic concept, it left Yugo 
slavia and her battle for national securi- 
ty out on a limb where the United 
Nations was concerned, 

It was Yugoslavia, therefore, hearken 
ing to her own urgent interests, that 
initiated the new UN doctrine of com- 
mon rights and responsibilities. Once a 
staunch supporter of big-power hegem- 
ony, she had even boycotted the timid 
American attempt to strengthen the 
General Assembly through an interim 
committee—the so-called “Little Assem- 
bly.” But on September 26, 1949, she 
reversed her field dramatically. The oc- 
casion was the opening of the Fifth 
Assembly session-—- one month before 
Yugoslavia’s election to a two-year seat 
on the Security Council. In a solemn 
and: forceful speech, Yugoslav Deputy 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
Eduard Kardelj proclaimed the follow- 
ing principles: 

1, The threat of war is due not to differ- 
ences in social structure between 
nations but to the existence of im- 
perialistic, antidemocratic tendencies 


in international relations. 


ad 


Hence all efforts to strengthen peace 
must be indissolubly linked to the 
struggle for equality in relations be- 
tween peoples and states, 

Peace, he emphasized, must be a 
democratic peace, a peace of nations 
with equality of rights, a peace for all 
and not merely for those with power. 
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These two principles became the out- 
standing ideological contribution of the 
small Balkan nation to the UN 
the world. They formed the big guns 


and to 


in Yugoslavia’s battle, fought with per- 
sistence and unshakable energy, against 
the fallacious big-power pacts which the 
USSR and her followers habitually pro- 
posed at the drop of a hat. They were 
continually stressed and propagandized 
by Yugoslav delegates and particularly 


by Dr. Ales Bebler, Deputy Foreign 


Minister and permanent Yugoslav dele- 
gate at the UN. 

Dr. Bebler, in the UN and in count- 
less lectures throughout the US, was 


determined in particular to advance his 
first principle. “Ideological diflerences 
are not the cause of war,” he repeated 
endlessly, “but imperialistic expansion- 
ism, which always knew, and still knows 
today, how to utilize ideologies for its 
aims, whatever these ideologies might 
be.” 

In view of Yugoslavia’s precarious 
position it was understandable why this 
striking formula was so important to 
her, But it was not always the easiest 
principle to advocate. Many democratic 
nations could not help thinking that 
this real, expansionist enemy made such 
successful use of his weapon of com- 
munism that the weapon had to be 
crushed along with the enemy. There 
were, furthermore, unpleasant memories 
of Yugoslavia’s policies and actions be- 
fore her struggle against Russian dom- 
ination. The Stepinac trial remained a 
hitter pill. Finally, there was a general 
revulsion against all dictatorial regimes 
with their disregard of basic human 
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rights and the democratic procedures. 

It was not the intrinsic value of the 
principle that finally rendered it ac- 
ceptable to many delegates. It was rather 
the way in which Yugoslav representa- 
tives tried to demonstrate that principle 
by their own international behavior, 
their efforts toward universal coopera- 
tion, their desire to win understanding 
for their special brand of “socialism,” 
and above all, by the cultivated and 
amiable manner in which they handled 
their personal contacts with delegates 
and other UN personnel. 

This first principle of distinguishing 
between the expansionist “enemy” and 
the communist “weapon” became a still 
more delicate affair when the UN’s first 
effort at collective military action—in 
Korea—was universally labeled a col- 
lective war “against communism.” At 
this decisive moment in the life of the 
UN, Yugoslavia faced a tough decision. 
The invasion of South Korea, in the 
view of most member states, was a clear 
case of communist aggression. Yugo- 
slavia, the only communist member of 
the Security Council (the USSR was 
boycotting all UN bodies in protest 
against the seating of nationalist China), 
did not deny the fact of aggression. 
But was not the whole of Korea a victim 
of great-power politics? Had not the 
peninsula been arbitrarily divided by 
the USSR and the US after the defeat of 
Japan, the former occupant? Did not 
the UN face a civil war in which the 
two great powers were siding with the 
two conflicting parties? 

These questions were haunting the 
new member of the Council when the 


issue came up for debate on June 25, 


1950. After a cautious appraisal of the 
situation Yugoslavia acknowledged the 
fact of aggression and the necessity of 
UN political intervention. But she in- 
sisted that such intervention should be 
limited to mediation and voted against 
a call to arms addressed to all UN mem- 
bers. In addition, she proposed a plan 
for immediate termination of hostilities. 
withdrawal to the 38th parallel and 
peaceful settlement of the Korean prob- 
lem—a program that one year later was 
adopted as a basis for armistice negotia- 
tions. 

When the General Assembly branded 
Communist China as an aggressor, Yugo- 
slavia abstained from voting, fearful of 
extending the war. But confronted with 
China's continued aggressive activities, 
she voted in favor of the embargo on 
strategic materials, thereby approving 
the only positive measure of the United 
Nations against the Peking government. 
Reversing her original call for an im- 
mediate seat in the UN for Peking’s 
representatives, she joined the majority 
in deferring this issue as long as Com- 
munist China continued her aggressive 
behavior. Above all, she continually un- 
masked Soviet responsibility for the war 

The UN’s second great undertaking 
in the field of collective security brought 
full harmony between Yugoslavia and 
the world organization. Sponsored by 
the United States, it was a proposal 
to establish a voluntary system of*col- 
lective action against an aggressor under 
the General Assembly. It represented 
a direct effort to sidestep the Security 
Council when necessary—an attack on 
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The line pursued by Yugoslavia in the UN was carefully established at 
the highest level in Belgrade. But the delicate, daily negotiations by Yugo- 


slavia’s delegates were basic to its success. This applies particularly to Dr. 
Ales Bebler (left), chief of the permanent delegation. 

Dr. Bebler is now leaving New York for another assignment. His absence 
will be felt. The history of the UN's recent evolution is intimately linked to 
his personal efforts. Starting in 1946 as a member of the Soviet bloc, he is 


now the living symbol of Yugoslavia’s integration with the United Nations 


and her contribution to it. His colleagues will remember him not only as a 


brilliant mind, an extremely able speaker, a diplomat of ingenuity, subtlety 


and courtesy, but above all as a dynamic, courageous fighter. A fighter against 


the Yugoslav regime under the monarchy, a fighter in the Spanish Civil War 


where he served as a captain, a fighter in the ranks of the partisans as a 


colonel during WW II, he became a fighter for closer Yugoslav cooperation 


with the world organization and a fighter for a better UN. In the fusion of 


the two great postwar adventures—the new Yugoslavia and the new League 
of Nations—his influence was probably decisive-—MAX BEER 





big-power domination which the Korean 
experience had shown necessary. 

This new development was right down 
Yugoslavia’s alley. The system was suf- 
ficiently general and abstract to allow 
easier defense of the principle that ex- 
pansionism and not ideology threatens 
peace. And certainly its very basis lay 
in the principle of equal responsibility 
of all nations. Thus it was no accident 
that shortly before November 3, 1950, 
when this momentous resolution—called 
“Uniting for Peace” — was adopted, 
Marshal Tito himself defined the new 
concept with clarity and emphasis. 

Writing in Borba, the Communist 
party organ in Belgrade, he urged the 
UN to be “resolute and determined in 
the face of any attempt—regardless of 
its souree—to menace the independence 
of the peoples or to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other states, big or 
small.” Warning against “the dangerous 
tendency to have all: important inter- 
national problems settled only by a few 
powers,” the marshal pointed out that 
“only the full cooperation of all mem- 
bers of the UN on all questions and 
equality among them can consolidate 
that organization and render it capable 
of carrying out its mission.” Yugoslavia 
not only voted for the resolution but 
accepted a seat in the important Col- 
lective Measures Committee of the As- 
sembly which prepares sanctions against 
aggressor states. 

In this eagerness to advance demo- 
cratic collective security, the Yugoslavs 
did not lose sight of the ultimate goal: 
peace. They made sure, through a 
special amendment adopted by the As- 
sembly, that the new machinery would 
not be used for preventive war purposes. 


They pushed through a special resolu- 
tion designed to facilitate assessment of 
responsibility for aggression. And they 
suggested creation of a Permanent Com- 
mission of Good Offices to help dis- 
puting parties reach a negotiated settle- 
ment—a suggestion referred to the Little 
Assembly, in which Yugoslavia is now 
participating. 

While integrating herself ever deeper 
into the United Nations, Yugoslavia 
carefully avoided two mistakes which 
could have jeopardized her precarious 
international position and her unique 
value to the UN. The first would have 
been to misuse the UN as a battlefield 
against Russia, dangerously inflaming 
the East-West struggle. Her two princi- 
ples. of course, were directed against 
the Soviet empire. And she was fre- 
quently obliged to battle it directly. But 
her delegates seldom used the UN ros- 
trum in an aggressive manner. 

This was true even during the last 
Assembly when they submitted a reso- 
lution on the hostile actions of Russia 
and other Cominform states against 
Yugoslavia. Minister of State Milovan 
Dijilas read a hundr4d-page speech re- 
lating the political, military, economic, 
and terroristic pressures on the country, 
but no doubt was left about the pacific 
motives of Yugoslavia and her wish to 
strengthen “the principle of settling all 
disputes exclusively by peaceful means.” 
This resolution, approved by the Assem- 
bly, was couched in mild terms. 

The second mistake would have been 
a laek of interest in matters not directly 
concerning Yugoslavia’s struggle for 
survival. This might have led to a re- 
luctance to take a stand on “minor 
issues,” thereby antagonizing her new 









friends and facilitating the propaganda 
of her enemies. Instead, Yugoslavia co- 
operated fully with the United Nations 
in every field, and did it in a spirit of 
independence which refused to bow to 
the frowns or smiles of the major powers 
and voting blocs. Her small hard-work- 
ing staff of delegates and experts re- 
vealed an abundance of ideas which 
won the esteem of many delegations who 
disapproved of her internal polities. 

“In the political issues Yugoslavia, 
studying each case on its merits, voted, 
for instance, with the Soviet bloc for 
admission of all states applying for 
membership, and against this bloc 
in the disarmament issue; she con- 
demned with the Western democracies 
the Egyptian blockade practices in the 
Suez Canal, but was on the side of 
the Asiatic and Arab states during 
the Anglo-Iranian oi] dispute, and in 
a very outspoken manner in all ques- 
tions concerning colonial affairs and 
racial discrimination. 

She made especially valuable con- 
tributions to the Technical Assistance 
program, to projects for financing UN 
efforts to aid undeveloped countries, 
and to progress in developing Interna- 
tional Covenants on Human Rights. In 
accepting the principle of international 
control of human rights she justified her 
claim of representing a more “liberal” 
type of communism than the USSR and 
its satellites. 

All efforts in the service of inter- 
national cooperation have been remark 
able. Of course there are skeptics and 
doubters, even among those who sincere- 
ly admire Yugoslavia’s activities within 
the UN. These people ask themselves 
whether the “heretic” communist gov- 
ernment might not reverse its position 
once more under pressure of grave 
events. But the question might also be 
raised as to whether the UN itself may 
not be capable of abandoning, her new 
doctrine of universal democratic , co- 
operation and returning to that of big- 
power domination. 

The truth seems to be that confidence 
is the prime requisite of peace, security, 
and international cooperation. Without 
confidence, these goals are unthinkable. 
In Yugoslavia, the eternal, invincible 
passion for national independence sup- 
ports such confidence; within the 
United Nations it is supported by a 
mounting feeling of international soli- 
darity. And these are the very aspira- 
tions that, at the most crucial moment 
of postwar history, combined to save 
both Yugoslavia and the UN from fail- 
ure and ruin. -UNW 





TURKISH Bazaar at Sarajevo. Inhabitants trudge 
up one of the many hills on which city is built. 


IN ROMAN Catholic Slovenia, the faithful leave 


flowers at roadside shrine in any handy receptacle. 


The Land 
of the 
South Slavs 


The terrain of Yugoslavia is as varied 


and rugged as the characters of the 


six national groups who inhabit it 


TERAZIJE, Belgrade’s Broadway. Electric cars and 


tall buildings contrast with Yugoslav countryside, 








LIKE HIS ANCESTORS for centuries before him, this Serbian shepherd, for all his ninety years, ekes out a hard living on the 
steep mountainsides. Wool is one of the few commodities which still remains state-controlled in the present Yugoslav economy. 
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HUNDREDS of tiny islands dot the irregular shoreline. The town 
of Supetar (above) is on lovely Brach Island on the Dalmatian coast. 








nN Yucosiavia, Marxism is the theory 
I which guides us in placing the vari- 
ous social phenomena in proper focus. 
It permits us to find our bearings in 
human society and to create new types 
of social relationships within our own 
country. 

For us the touchstone of truth is 
not “the opinion of infallible authori- 
ties” as was the case during the middle 
ages, but it is experience—life itself. 
We do not adopt a theoretical principle 
just because it was pronounced by Marx, 
Engels, or Lenin. We adopt a principle 
only when our experience has convinced 
us that it offers a solution, or at least 
facilitates the approach to a solution for 
the basic problems encountered in the 
realities of everyday life. 

As a theory, Marxism is merely a 
generalization: of historical experiences. 
It traces the general lines of soctal evo- 
lution, and is a kind of compass to 
direct the progressive social forces. How- 
ever, it can never offer readymade pat- 
terns for all countries or all periods. It 
does not excuse us from the duty of in- 
dependent creative thinking, from re- 
search, or from the necessity of setting 
our own course among the specific 
realities of the moment. 

At the end of the first World War, 
writer Ivan Cankar wrote: 
“The fundamental principles of social- 


Slovenian 


ism as well as its final goal are the 
properties of all peoples, but the paths 
which lead toward this goal must be 
traced by each people individually ac- 
cording to its individuality, with its 
economic, political, and cultural condi- 
tions.” This sentence is pregnant with 
truth, and we are convinced that neither 
Marx nor Engels would have objected 
to the simple words of this artist. It is 
precisely over this interpretation that 
the Yugoslav Marxists clash with the 
theoreticians and political leaders of 
the Soviet Union. 

It was during and after World War II 
that many countries seriously considered 
socialism. Up to that point socialism had 
been established only in Russia, which 
until the revolution of 1917 was one 


of the most backward countries of Eu- . 


rope. 

Now, however, the question came up 
in relatively advanced countries as to 
whether to follow the road to socialism 
originally taken by Russia. Experience 


Russian 


demonstrates that general laws of social 
themselves in con- 


different 


progress manifest 


crete forms in many ways 
Such was the case in the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism, and such prob- 
ably will be the case when capitalism 
is transformed into socialism. Lenin said 
that each people must be given a chance 
to contribute its own beauty toward 
building socialism, not that the example 
of Russia must become a pattern. 

Thus it is not surprising that at the 
end of World War II Marxists began 
speaking of the “Czechoslovak way,” 
and the “Bulgarian way,” and the “Ger- 
man way” and the “Yugoslav way” of 
socialism. This variety of descriptions 
was used because dissimilar historical 
patterns created dissimilar conditions 
for the progress of socialism in all these 
nations, depending to a large degree on 
the general cultural climate which ob- 
tained. Czechoslovakia, for example, 
had a very high level of culture and 
democratic traditions which were absent 
in Russia, a victim of despotism and 
tyranny over a period of centuries. 

It is not pure coincidence that these 
problems became so acute in Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavs are a strong national entity 
and have a deep-seated national con- 
sciousness—an inevitable result of their 
wars of liberation. The experiences of 
World War II reaffirmed their convic- 
tion that they are the masters of their 
own destiny, and that is why they have 
refused and firmly continue to refuse 
the imposition by any other country of 
its way of life. 





A former director of the Institute of Social Sciences in Belgrade, Mr. 


Ziherl, a@ 


Slavonian from Ljubljana, is one of the leading Marxist theoreticians in Yugoslavia. 
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Yugoslav 


VS. 


Marxism 


The Soviet concept excludes any in- 
dividual road toward socialism. The Rus- 
sians insist that their institutions and 
their way of life are the only ones, and 
they expend every effort to impose their 
patterns through armies of Russian ex- 
perts and advisers. They want to make 
sure of complete control over the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural life of 
independent nations. 


HIS process was started in Yugo- 
zheng and in some ways its nefari- 
ous effects are still with us. However, 
Yugoslav Marxists came to realize that 
such tactics would paralyze the advance 
of socialism in certain countries. Such 
tactics inhibit the creative forces of na- 
tions, and prevent them at the propitious 
moment from establishing new social re- 
lationships. The Soviet concept of social 
evolution also paralyzes universal prog- 
ress because it precludes the fruitful 
exchange of experiences. It seeks to 
impose on advanced countries the ex- 
periences of a relatively backward coun- 
try. To all intents and purposes it in- 
volves complete Soviet domination. 

The practical experience resulting 
from the fight against the Cominform 
conspiracy has brought out a number of 
problems noeding clarification and theo- 
retical development. This is another 
example of the direct influence of experi- 
ence on theory. Among these problems 
are the relationship between socialist 
countries and the problem of socialist 
patriotism and socialist morality, all of 
which have been minutely examined and 
carefully discussed in the works of 
Yugoslav leaders and theoreticians. 

In their view, relations between so- 
cialist countries must be a collaboration 
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The Marxist Civil War proceeds not only on the diplomatic and 


armament fronts, but also in the domain of ideology, witness 


this expert’s study of two clashing communist philosophies 


between equals. There must be absolute- 
ly no question of domination by any 
one of them. Relationships must be 
based on humanitarian morality and 
mutual respect. Socialist morality has 
nothing in common with the Machiavel- 
lian theories employing lies, provoca- 
tions, and violence in international re- 
lations, 

Events have advanced the theoretical 
thinking of Yugoslav Marxists. The ag- 
gressive attitude of the USSR and its 
satellites toward Yugoslavia have sug- 
gested new problems. “What sociological 
factors were at the bottom of the ag- 
gressive external policy of the USSR?” 
we asked. “What are the social forces 
inside the USSR which compel her to 
pursue an aggressive policy? Are they 
socialist forces? Did this policy come 
about by chance, or through the will 
and caprice of certain personalities? 
Or, is it the manifestation of certain 
laws directing the social revolution of 
the USSR?” 

Eighty vears ago Marx defined the 
period following a social revolution as 
the period of transition. This period is 
characterized by the fact that the fight 
between the old and the new goes on 
under many guises. Until the battle is 
finally won by the progressive forces, 
the fight may take on various aspects, 
for in one form or another old ideas 
and concepts try to survive as long as 
possible. Engels stressed that after its 
liberation, the working class will have 
to face its own bureaucracy which will 
attempt to separate itself from the mass- 
es and impose its interest on theirs. This 
is one instance of the old order’s sur- 
vival in a camouflaged form. 

The study of the laws and patterns 
of this transition period has been the 
principal subject of Yugoslav Marxists. 
The theories of Marx and Engels merely 
serve as a point of departure for further 
development. This search has enabled 
the Yugoslavs to understand the aggres- 
sive policies of the Soviet bureaucracy 


as well as the expression of domineering 
aspirations. 

\ study of the pattern of the transi- 
tion between capitalism and Marxism is 
important not only for understanding of 
Soviet policies. It is equally important 
from the point of view of our own so- 
cialist practices. 

Yugoslavia, too, is undergoing a 
transition. She, too, is subject to the 
laws of the period. Knowledge of these 
laws is a weapon in the hands of pro- 
gressive society of Yugoslavia—the 
hands of the working classes. Armed 
with this knowledge, they can success- 
fully oppose the reactionary tendencies 
whose victory in the USSR has become 
fatal to the development of the inter- 
national workers movement. 

The numerous important measures re- 
cently applied in Yugoslavia are the 
fruits of this knowledge. First of all, I 
refer to the management of enterprises 
by the workers themselves, through 


workers’ councils and management 
boards. I also call to mind laws con 
cerning the reorganization of certain 
government organs, some already enact- 
ed, others under discussion by the 


people. These laws look forward to the 


creation of Assemblies of Producers 
which will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the management of gov- 
ernment business, 

In addition, a knowledge of this 
transitional period entails constant and 
systematic work for the cultural develop- 
ment of the masses, and for the chan- 
neling of cultural policy for the masses. 

The aim of all these measures is to 
create a control from below on as broad 
a base as possible, and to train the 
workers politically and culturally to the 
exercise of this control. Ignorance and 
lack of culture are the best allies of 
bureaucratic despotism. Democratic con- 
trol from below will prevent bureauc 
racy from transforming itself into a 
caste imposed on the people in the form 
of an “infallible guardian.” 

Yugoslav Marxists consider an in 
formed and cultured citizenship the best 
guarantee for democracy in any country. 
Such a people can successfully defend 
its freedom and independence against 
any reactionary conspiracy from either 
within or without the country. 

There was a time when democratic 
control from below was considered in 
the USSR too. It is well known that 
Lenin insisted assiduously on the deep 
ening and enlarging of such control 
Later, however, his ideas were smothered 
in practice, and forgotten in theory. In 
stead of a democratic socialism, a 
bureaucratic socialism found itself es 
tablished. Dire though this may be for 
the evolution of democracy, it yields 
precious lessons for progressive man. 

Yugoslav Marxists hope that they 
have amply profited from these lessons, 
and that by so doing, they have con- 
tributed to the development of democra- 
cy throughout the world.—UNW 


YUGOSLAV Government in session. These are the 
brain-trusters in the Yugoslav theory of Marxism. 





HOSE who rejoice in the easy gen- 
5 nee about national char- 
acter should never visit Yugoslavia, for 
no country I know presents quite so 
bewildering a mixture of races, creeds, 
and landscapes. Even on the map it 
presents a forbidding picture to those 
who study the complex crosshatching of 
mountain ranges, the ragged seams of 
frontier which mark off the six repub- 
lics and the two autonomous areas. Six 
republics, four languages, and three 
religions. The vertebral column of the 
country is starred with towns each 
possessing different cultural character 
istics — Ljubljana, Zagreb, Belgrade, 
Skoplje. How to bring them within the 
scope of the same focus—that is the 
problem. 

The various national characters are 
so sharply defined that for a time one 
is disposed to regard the country as a 
Only 
when one has traveled backwards and 


parcel of irreconcilable states. 


forwards a good deal over these invisi- 


ble frontiers of tongue and temperament 
does one begin to see the total pattern 
of the Yugoslav temperament, which 
borrows a contribution from all of these 
various characteristics. Above all, one 
must see the Slovenes not only in 
Slovenia but also out of it; one must 
meet Serbs not only in Serbia but also 
in the other republics in order for one’s 
observation to condense. 

Yugoslavia is still young; it is like 
an oil painting which has not quite dried 
yet—hence the difficulty of framing it. 
The various characters which are de- 
picted are still, so to speak, fermenting. 
What are they? 

Slovenia’s inheritance is religious and 
scholastic, Ljubljana expresses some of 
the poetry and piety of its character, 
which carries overtones of clericalism. 
A passion for order and principle is its 
chief gift to the nation. The tempo of 
life is smooth, orderly, for the Slovenes 
were born to organize. But underneath 
their temperament lies something deep- 
er--a poetry which is expressed in the 
wild hinterland of snow-crowned moun- 
tains and vivid lakes: a landscape which 
for us seems to be peopled with witches 
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Six nations in one, each with a different temperament—this 


is what lends much variety, dynamism, and fascination to the 


country of rugged and tortuous mountains of the South Slavs 


By LAWRENCE DURRELL 


Press attaché, British Embassy, Belgrade 


ILY PORTRAIT 


“When I am not actively happy,” says a 


in conical hats, with gnomes and other 
inhabitants of the fairy tales. Slovenia 
is the Scotland of Yugoslavia, and the 
Slovenes share many of the character- 
istics of the Scots—sobriety, Presby- 
terianism, a passion for ruled margins 

and one can never see Ljubljana with- 
out feeling that it is somehow a com- 
promise between Edinburgh and some 
Gothic Central European town, 

Pleasure-loving Zagreb lies further 
south with its talkative mercuric Croats, 
whose character flowers, so to speak, 
along the banks of the wide rivers and 
green fields. There is little that is rocky 
about the Croats; their humor and self- 


possession gives them a_ particular 
warmth, while the very curiosity of their 
temperament contributes speed and 
movement to their talk and gestures. 
They are eager for new experiences; 
social life is a passion with them, almost 
an art. They are quick to make friends; 
and they exhaust friendships quickly. 
The Croats are impatient not for pleas- 
ure--that shallow object—but for hap 
piness; unless life is actively happy. 
incandescent with happiness, the good 


Croat feels that he is wasting time 


Croat friend of mine, “when things are 
just normal it is awful. I feel as if I 
have toothache.” This eagerness makes 
them stimulating company 

Between Zagreb and Belgrade another 
invisible frontier must be crossed to 
come to terms with the Serbian char- 
acter with its curious yet delightful mix- 
ture of pride and gentleness. The Serb 
has still some of the pastoral virtues of 
the clan and family about him—one 
thinks of the landed farmer described 
in Hesiod. His vision of life is simple, 
straightforward, and aristocratic in the 
best sense. His character lacks any 
betraying sophistication; it would be 
hard to think of a better friend or a 
more implacable enemy. He is slow to 
kindle, sometimes a little pedantic, but 
his warmth and generosity live longer 
than that of other peoples. 

Yet side by side with this there is 
a curious. unexpectedly Irish delight in 
disorder. The Serb likes to take life 
easily. He is happy-go-lucky. He gives 
with both hands not only because he is 
generous but also because possessions 


mean little to him. His is a character 
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SLOVENIAN is pious, poetic, has passion for order CROATIAN dance keys mercuric seekers of happiness 


SERBIAN is simple, typified by this nonagenarian MONTENEGRIN costumes gleam in the Adriatic sun 


DALMATIAN is easygoing along the gemlike coast MACEDONIAN native garb reflects Oriental heritage 





scaling those 
razorbacked mountains and grassy up- 


made for the open air 


lands of his country, or swimming hap- 
pily in the dense swift rivers like the 
Danube and Sava. Where the Croat will 
spend all day exploring ideas in a 
coffeeshop, the Serb will spend his time 
exploring nature. He is more physical 
than mental. He doubts Jess and enjoys 
more. But he is never garrulous or 
hysterical. His temperament is based on 
reticence rather than on a troubled re- 
serve. But once you discover him and 
prove your worth as a companion, the 
Serb uncorks himself. (I choose the 
metaphor advisedly, since Serbian hos- 
pitality is inseparable from the thought 
of plum brandy in my mind.) At first 
he seems too serious, almost taciturn: 
but buried in every Serbian soul there 
is a touch of Falstaff. This is what 
makes him so rewarding a friend. 


EAVING Belgrade you must choose for 

_4 yourself whether you will hobble 
southward along bad roads to Skoplije, 
or scale the mountain bastions which 
separate you from Sarajevo and the 
coast. If you are hunting character, then 
continue southward through the Ebar 
Valley; but if the Bosnian and Dalma- 
tian intrigue you, then turn off and cross 
the mountains to the west. 

Sarajevo lies in the lap of the moun- 
tains, brilliant as a jewel. A quiet dark- 
eyed people, gentle voiced and friendly, 
dreaming away their life behind these 
stony ramparts. In Bosnia you will dis- 
cover men whose ancestors were obvi- 
ously eagles; but on the coast, with its 
relaxing Mediterranean breezes, its 
olives and blue coves you will feel the 
Dalmatian character, supple, resilient, 
and with more than a touch of familiar 
far niente about it. For the Dalmatian, 
one feels, the proper occupation is lying 
in the sun and writing poetry; it is a 
surprise to find that they are good 
executives and administrators as well. 

But the reader will forgive me if | 
drag him unwillingly back from the 
coast to Belgrade in order to follow out 
the ‘ourney southward. The Delmatian 
coast is justly celebrated for its charms; 
but they are insidious. Once let a visitor 
sun his bones along this beautiful coast, 
and he becomes unwilling to face the 
mountain passes and the craggy roads 
back to the capital. After three days 
he finds that he has become a complete 
Dalmatian, incapable of mustering his 
sun-drenched senses for the physical ex 
ertion of the journey back to Belgrade. 
Force must be used. Argument is not 
enough. Dalmatia is the graveyard of 
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those unwary souls who plan to spend 
a month in Yugoslavia and “see every- 
thing.” Northern visitors would be well 
advised to leave Dalmatia for the end 
of their visit, when all their work is 
done. This is particularly necessary for 
writers and journalists. How many have 
returned to their northern homes with 
nothing more to show for their visit 
than an empty notebook, a royal coat 
of tan, and an incoherent desire to re- 


turn one day and “settle down for good 


in Dubrovnik”? 


FPVHE wise man will press on through 
I the dusty roads of southern Serbia 
towards Skoplje, and surrender himself 
to the charms of a landscape whose 
extremes are not sudden and harsh. The 
scale grows larger. When there are 
mountains they stand far back against 
the sky; the valleys fan away into pan 
oramas of richness. The rivers have all 
the space they need in which to deploy. 
They are not pressed for time. Nor dare 
the traveler hurry, for the road surfaces 
become wicked after Kragujevac. 


Macedonia is the most withdrawn of - 


the republics and lies within the orbit 
of Oriental Yugoslavia, so to speak; 
one feels the cultural currents setting 
eastward in the music and costume of 
the place. Its poetry still carries the 
inherited flavors of Turkey, and the in- 
habitants of the republic are proud of 
their own language which they wear 
like a pair of new shoes. Macedonia 
has always been a point névralgique 
from the political and strategic point 
of view, and this has contributed a 
certain sharpness and oversensitiveness 
to the character of the people. Their 
generosity is tempered by suspicion, The 
Macedonian is always on guard. But 
once reassured, he is hospitable and 
friendly as only an inhabitant of the 
From Skoplje the 
away 


Balkans can be. 
lines of communications thin 
towards Greece and Bulgaria. We have 
traveled some seven hundred miles 
across the country, through one of the 
most beautiful and varied landscapes 
in the world. 

These, then, are roughly the com- 
ponents out of which the national char- 


acter of the future will be composed 





Everything depends upon the point of 
view. When in Belgrade, an American cor- 
respondent asked two people to furnish him 
with a list of prices. There was a difference 
of at least 15 per cent in the lists. The ardent 
Communist had whittled 5 per cent from the 
prices, while the critic of the regime had 
added 10 per cent. 





How rich and how complex it already 
is I have tried to indicate. To the three 
chief religions, Catholic, Orthodox, and 
Moslem, I am tempted, quite seriously, 
to add a fourth: Marxism. This is not 
a joke, for Marxism is much more than 
a social theory. It is a cosmology which 
makes exclusive claims upon belief just 
as Catholicism does. It has its own 
world view, and to its adherents it has 
much of the force and coherence of a 
religion. 

The unification of the Yugoslav peo- 
ples is one of the strongest and best- 
based planks in the government plat- 
form. A truce has been made, a unity 
created between these different republics 
which has been designed to hold them 
together until all the memories of past 
troubles, bitter quarrels, temperamental 
differences, have become reconciled and 
unified by time. Whatever reservations 
a Yugoslav might have on_ political 
affairs, it would be difficult to find one 
who would not agree to the tremendous 
value of this unifying ideal, and to 
those of us who have spent any time 
here the fruits of this policy are already 
becoming clear. A new, a tangible unity 
is becoming apparent in every corner 
of social life, whether it be in the army 
or in a state enterprise. The administra- 
tive and technical skill of the Slovene, 
the drive of the Croat, the purposeful 
seriousness of the Serb—they are all 
finding their place and beginning to 
make their contribution felt. All that 
the new Yugoslavia hopes to be must 
depend on the fruits of that cooperation 


N ATIONS, like individuals, grow slow- 


ly, and the harder the struggle the 


richer the experience upon which char- 
acter is founded. Yugoslavia has strug- 
gled out of the 
oppression and has gathered itself to 


mists of foreign 
gether. But it is so various and so 
brightly colored (I am thinking of the 
patchwork quilts that one sees in il- 
lustrations to Grimm) that sometimes 
the Yugoslavs themselves are bewildered 
by the multiplicity of colors and pat- 
terns. 

Out of all this confused coloring, 
however, their national character is be- 
ginning to emerge, and there is little 
doubt that when it does it is in the 
arts that it will leave the first imprint 
of its unique temperament. Their self- 
interpretation will come in sculpture, 
poetry, and music. Already there are 
the first signs on the horizon. No one 
can see these first fruits of unity with 
out a feeling of hope for the future. 
—UNW 





OUR UNIQUE SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 46) 


country. This Council will include rep- 
resentatives of the direct producers 
themselves. 

Such are the basic contours of Yugo- 
slavia’s new economic and.social system. 
Representing a profound détente in the 
administrative power of the state, it is 
a movement to bring socialist democracy 
to the country’s economic life through 
workers’ councils and local self-govern- 
ment; to grant freedom and initiative to 
enterprises while coordinating — their 
general activities; and to establish a 
free market for producers and increased 
competition among them. Under the new 
system, workers and other personnel in 
the economy are under hire to no one; 
they produce a net profit for distribu- 
tion amongst themselves. 

As is apparent from the above, the 
Soviet Union’s economic theory and 
practice have lost all influence on the 
Yugoslav scene. We are pursuing our 
own trail—a trail that has no practical 
or theoretical precedent in history. We 
eschew dogma, which life itself has a 
habit of destroying. Dogmas arise where 
the revolutionary process of develop- 
ment has stagnated—as in the case of 
the Soviet Union. 

Having secured its true independence 
and established an effective and integrat- 
ed national life, Yugoslavia is now 
capable of correcting the situation which 
has made it “a pauper sitting on a chair 
of gold.” The country is working hard 
on such vital problems as industrializa- 
tion, the promotion of agricultural pro- 
duction, creating effective international 
economic cooperation, and in general 
raising the standard of life. With this 
energy and determination, we hope to 
melt down the chair soon into something 
more useful, 

The basic natural riches of Yugo- 
slavia 
—lie fallow because of bad communi- 
transportation, and a 


her power and mineral resources 


cations, poor 
scarcity of mechanical means to extract 
and process them. To build an industrial 
base capable of supplying the mechani- 
zation, the transportation, and the in- 
stallations for the development of power 
sources, for the exploitation of the coun- 
try’s mineral wealth, for forest exploita- 
tion, for the mechanization of agricul- 
ture—such is the program of Yugoslav 
industrialization. 

This is no Soviet-style policy of dog- 
matic industrialization heedless of 
profitability and tending toward au- 
tarchy, military power, and world: domi- 


Yugoslav industrialization is 


practical, and its sole purposes are to 


nation. 


raise labor productivity and living stand- 
ards, give employment to surplus agri- 
cultural population, promote interna- 


tional trade, balance the country’s 
payments, and meet its most urgent de- 
fense requirements. 

So far Yugoslavia has devoted the 
major portion of its national income to 
capital construction-——centered mainly 
on industry. This year just under 17 
per cent (30 per cent of overall invest- 
ment) is earmarked for the purpose, 
(Nearly 40 per cent of total investment 
is going into national defense, 15.5 per 
cent toward social security.) Investment 
loans from abroad have helped Yugo- 
slavia in her struggle to industrialize. 
From 1945 to date these have equaled 
74 billion dinars ($246.7 million), or 
37 per cent of the sum of this year’s 
military budget. Small as these loans 
have been, they enabled the country’s 
payments to be balanced at the same 
(however 


time that living standards 


low) were maintained. 





In Yugoslavia 
Average Income 
Monthly (individual) $22 ( 6,600 dinars) 
e (family of four) 43 (13,000 dinars) 


Prices 

. beef $0.32 1 dozen eggs A0 
i pork .33 1 man’s 
. butter 66 suit 30-90.00 
. sugar 26 = =1 pair shoes 7-20.00 
. potatoes .12 1 month's rent 
. flour W (2-3 room 

coffee 3.00 apartment) 2.00 





Agriculture is giving the “pauper” his 
toughest job. Yugoslavia’s arable sur- 
faces are so broken up that 68.5 per 
cent is accounted for by plots of 12 
acres or less and another 27.3 per cent 
by plots from 12 to 24 acres (the average 
plot is about 12 acres). The tremendous 
density of agricultural population is 
another problem, About 114 people live 
on every 250 acres of farm land, a rate 
seven times that in the US, over three 
and one half times that in Britain, and 
two and one half that in France. Agri- 
cultural yields in Yugoslavia are from 
one half to one third those of the eco- 
nomically developed countries. Market- 
able surpluses barely equal one third 
of the total production. And agriculture, 
which provides 68 per cent of the Yugo- 
slav population with employment, pro- 
duces barely 10 per cent of the country’s 
investment capital. 


It is clear that no country—capitalist 


or socialist—-which is bent on economic 
progress may content itself with such an 
unhealthy agriculture. Yugoslavia’s an- 
swer is agricultural cooperatives. Under 
them, peasants retain private title to 
their property but can organize the 
joint purchase and sale of their produce, 
secure credit, and make investments in 
common workshops, drying kilns, ware- 
houses, joint mechanization, pedigree 
stock and model farms, common hold- 
ings, and so forth. Practically every 
peasant in the country belongs to one 
of these cooperatives. They are dis- 
tinguished by a lively democracy in both 
their organization and management, and 
enjoy freedom from direct state inter- 
ference. 

Until these programs in industry and 
agriculture begin to pay off, Yugoslavia 
must suffer a low standard of life com- 
pared to economically developed coun- 
tries. The nation’s annual income is 
equal to $183 per capita. (However, 65 
per cent of this goes toward individual 
consumption.) A workman’s average net 
monthly pay is equal to $22. The average 
basic pay of officials is not much higher. 
Wages in the cooperatives are deter- 
mined on the basis of work days, while 
salaries of officials are established by 


the government. 


In principle, wages are determined 
according to performance, Lack of re- 


sources, however, has made it impossible 
to differentiate very much between bot- 
tom and top pay levels as determined by 
quality and quantity of work. A new 
pay system is now being introduced 
which provides for a somewhat higher 
pay scale. 

Salaries are not subject to taxation, 
nor are they burdened by any social or 
other contribution. Workers with chil- 
dren receive an allowance equal to $10 
a month for each child up to the age of 
fourteen or until schooling has been 
completed. School fees, medical treat- 
ment and medicines, sick-leave and 
pensions, and unemployment retief are 
paid from social funds. Everyone en- 
joying working status is entitled to such 
benefits. 

These figures reveal the hard road 
which Yugoslavia must climb before it 
enjoys the benefits which its natural 
riches can provide. With socialism as 
its guide, the country is finding novel 
solutions to its problems: Yugoslav 
leaders are showing their willingness 
and ability to spot mistakes and put 
them right, for they have a sense of 
responsibility toward their peoples and 
toward history.—UNW 
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The Economic State of the World 


HAT does business think of the 

WY ae More specifically. what 
do the managers of American industry 
think of the platform proposals which 
their representative, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, has pre- 
sented to both parties for adoption? 
That this question can now be an- 
swered, even in part, does credit to 
NAM. It shows that a fresh wind is blow- 
ing through that hoary organization, 
so often condemned even by business- 
men as the standard-bearer of reaction 
whose approbation is “the kiss of 
death.” For the first time in its history 
the NAM has allowed a portion of the 
business public to pass judgment on 
its deliberations and decisions — and an 
the whole it came through pretty well. 
The poll of business opinion on NAM’s 
platform proposals for 1952 was taken 
on behalf of the organization by the 
industrial-management magazine Mod- 
ern Industry among its 60,000 readers. 
Almost exactly half of the responses 
expressed total agreement with all 
planks. And the 


aroused by any one plank reached only 


greatest disfavor 
21.4 per cent. This plank advocated 
postponement of public works as a 
measure of government economy. 
Nam found strong support in_ its 
plank protecting the right to work and 
not to work (an important point in 
the steel dispute, involving the closed 
shop) and in its tax objectives of re- 
versing the trend toward centralization 
of power in Washington, putting an 
end to the growing dependence of states 
on federal handouts of the people's 
money (grants-in-aid), and destroying 
the illusion that federal money is free 
money. Strongest support of all was 
aroused by the plank sponsoring full 
regard for the rights and responsibil- 
ities of employees and employers to 
bargain in good faith and adhere to 
the terms of their agreement (only .6 
per cent disagreed with this plank). 
Aside from the relative support NAM 
received in this poll, the very fact 
that a poll was taken radiates a wel- 
come aura of democracy. But NAm’s 
final democratization, plus the whole- 
hearted support of the American busi- 
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Trends and Currents 
in Business and Finance 


ness community. will not be forthcom 
ing until the organization rids itself 
of its two-thirds voting rule. This rule 
has meant that a majority of members 
struggle futilely for lower tariffs and 
other progressive measures year after 
year -— held up until, by death or other 
natural process, the old, minority guard 
is eliminated. 


x x x 


YEVERAL weeks ago a government 
S report was released to the public 
which received scant attention—but 
which is profoundly important to the 
American people. It deals with Uncle 
Sam’s dwindling supply of raw materi- 
als and poses problems concerning them 
which must be met unless the long- 
range security and economic growth 
of this and other free nations are to 
be “seriously impaired.” 

In sum, the problems are these: the 
American economy is consuming an 
ever vaster amount of materials; dis- 
covery and production—especially of 
minerals—is falling behind; the result- 
ing excess of demand over supply will 
introduce a _ staggering inflationary 
spiral; real costs of producing materials 
(in terms of man-hours and machines) 
will rise as we dig ever deeper to find 
them. There will not be an absolute 
shortage of materials in the next quarter 
century, but soaring demand for a van- 
ishing supply will create insidiously 
rising costs. 

The effect, says the President’s Mate- 
rials Policy Commission (which took 
one and a half years to produce this 
report), will be to undermine the coun- 
try’s living standard, impair the dy- 
namic quality of American capitalism. 
and weaken the economic foundations 
of the nation’s security. 

These are harsh possibilities. And 
the commission backs them up with even 
if drier—facts. In 1950, the US 
consumed two billion tons of materials 
of all kinds. By 1975, the input of 
materials will have risen 50 to 60 per 


harder 


cent over this gargantuan figure: our 
population will be 193 million, com- 
pared to last year’s 151 million; pro- 
duction of goods will be at a rate of 


$566 billion, compared to $283 billion 
last year. 

Nor would war or peace materially 
alter the picture. In war, material con- 
sumption would skyrocket. And if all 
the nations of the world should acquire 
the same standard of living as our own 
in peace (which is, after all, our goal), 
the resulting world need for materials 
would be six times the present con- 
sumption. These projections, the com- 
mission warns, which may look high 
today may well look low tomorrow. 

The United States, in short. has out- 
grown its raw-material boots. At the 
start of the century we produced some 
fifteen per cent more raw materials 
than we consumed. In 1940 we reached 
the midway point and changed over 
from a raw-materials surplus nation to 
a raw-materials deficit one. Ten years 
later (1950) we were consuming ten 
per cent more materials than we pro- 
duced. “This is a peacetime situation,” 
the commission emphasizes, “and the 
trend seems firmly established; our 
economic thinking must hereafter be 
conditioned by this fact.” 

What are the correctives to this dan- 
gerous state of affairs? The greatest, 
says the commission, is flexibility, Bay- 
berries for candles, sperm whales for 
oil, and buffaloes for their hides were 
once essentials to a US economy which 
did not know of, or how to use, the 
great deposits of petroleum under 
Texas, waterfalls in the Northwest, or 
phosphates in Florida. Similar oppor 
tunities await us today, the commission 
advises, but “we must open our eyes 
wide to take them in.” 

A second corrective, says the com- 
mission, is to alter our patterns of use 
away from scarce resources and toward 
more abundant ones. 

Lastly—and most important—we can 
import larger quantities of material 
from other nations of the Free World 
“on terms advantageous to buyer and 
seller.” Here, perhaps, lies the strong- 
est moral of the report, though nowhere 
is it explicitly expressed. For its very 
survival, the US must integrate itself 
farther and farther with the other 
nations of the Free World. 





““SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!‘ 
“SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!’’ 


HE POLLS!" 


Nobody knows for sure how it started—this line about ‘‘See you at the Polls!” 
we’re hearing all over these days. 

Best explanation seems to be that it came from that state candidate out 
west. .. . His opponent in a debate got all riled up and challenged him to fight 
it out in the alley. 

But he said—“‘I’ll settle this the AMERICAN way—lI’ll see you at 
the polls!”” And the audience picked up the chant. 

Now everybody’s saying it—and on Nov. 4 everybody will be doing it! 


‘‘SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!‘ ) ‘SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!‘‘ 





What can I do? 


You can do this: 


UNDERSTAND that when your 
country rallied with the United Nations 
to halt aggression in Korea, it was 
notice to the Kremlin that the free 
nations were not going to be pushed 
around anymore... 


REALIZE that the U. S. drive to 
build our defenses gives us all a new 
responsibility to make our free Ameri- 
can system work even better than it 
ever has before . . . 


APPRECIATE that the true source 
of our material strength is the ability 
of our free people to produce more for 


every hour we work than any other 
nation—to do it by management and 
labor working together with constantly 
improved machines, power and skills. . . 


RESOLVE that especially now you 
will do your level best to keep produc- 
tivity going up. Only in this way can 


FREE... 


we protect our high living standards 
at home, and at the same time produce 
whatever is needed to stop aggression 
when and where it comes. 

If every one of us does this through the 
uncertain days ahead, we can face the 
future with confidence. 
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